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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Seven) 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


Photographic Society’s Journal a 
discussion, by certain eminent 
workers, as to what ailed pictorial 

mE photography? It was admitted 
that something was wrong: for why else is the 
man of average culture indifferent to the work of 
the artist-photographer? Some of those who 
discussed the subject claimed that the average 
person lacked good taste; others thought that 
many pictorialists lacked photographic tech- 
nique, for their work was sloppy; and there were 
still others who ventured the opinion that the 
subjects were at fault. 

I have pondered over the question. I am 
pondering over another. Why does not the 
pictorial photographer like pictorial photo- 
graphs? He does not seem to. An exhibition 
draws him like a magnate, seemingly, only to 
cause him more pain than pleasure. He wanders 
from print to print to find faults in arrangement, 
line, balance, tone; and he murmurs, “Too 
muddy”, “Too contrasty”, “Too dark”, “Too 
light’, ‘““Too busy”’, ““Too spotty”’, and the many 
stock expressions we all indulge ourselves in 
when viewing a picture. 

Really, I think that the public enjoys pictures 
vastly more than we do—provided, of course, we 
produce that which it understands. An out- 
standing book is seldom a failure, and that which 
is truly beautiful sooner or later reaps its reward. 
Yes, the public has discrimination, and it cannot 
be humbugged for long. It is very busy about 
many matters, and anything must be outstand- 
ing to hold its attention. If pictorial photo- 
graphy does not appeal, the fault is ours. 

Like some modern painters, many of us experi- 
ment with odd arrangements, queer designs, 
novel viewpoints. We select extraordinary sub- 








jects, sometimes uncouth subjects, to amuse our- 
selves and to impress fellow-craftsmen—only to 
be damned or copied by them. It is good to 
venture, I admit, if we are rational in our work. 
We learn by so doing, get on a peg, and thus gain 
a larger horizon. We seem, however, to tacitly 
agree that anything “‘sweet pretty” is taboo, 
horrid, and almost obscene. We must remember, 
though, that the average person who dwells in the 
world outside of the photographic realm likes the 
“pretty”, and he desires pictures that interpret 
scenes much as he thinks he sees them—scenes 
that recall experiences and emotions that are a 
part of his personality. He cannot understand 
the modernistic or futuristic painter, any more 
than we, nor can he understand many of the 
interpretations we produce. What is more, he 
does not want to. 

Really, pictorial photography is funny business. 
We work hard searching for subjects. We study 
diligently the chemistry of photography, and 
experiment with plates, papers, and the sundry 
things that we must know. We put genuine love 
and all the skill we possess into our hobby, are 
never satisfied, get little but discouraging 
criticism from those following the same rough 
road; and yet we struggle on. One thought 
helps a little; for we know, and our critics know, 
that they cannot produce, as a rule, much better 
pictures. 

The time comes, perhaps, when we become 
masters of our own style, find ourselves, and 
cease to care what fellow-workers think or feel 
about us. It is then, particularly, that we begin 
to interest the public, the painter, the etcher, and 
those whose mentality, experience, and associa- 
tion with the green pastures of life have endowed 
them with extensive gardens with low walls. 

The editor has asked why I am a pictorialist. 
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If I ever aspired to be one, I have ceased. I 
desire to be able to illustrate the pleasant places 
of this very charming world—to illustrate in 
such a way as to convey the atmosphere, the 
beauty, the charm of the nooks and corners I have 
found good and which have made me hug myself 
that I was alive to loiter in them and appreciate 
them. Impossible task—yes; but I struggle on, 
hoping that I may some day, somewhere, make 
a picture that will convey all the beauty, all the 
thrill I have felt in one of the earth’s oases. 

My most cherished vice is world-wandering, 
seeking the picturesque and the beautiful, steep- 
ing myself in the joy of pleasant contrasts and 








kindly atmosphere. I have a horror of localism. 
I think that it is mind-stunting, soul-warping. 
I have a fond hope that through the camera and 
pen I may tempt and seduce the other fellow into 
the same rake’s progress I delight in; for this old 
earth has much to give in the way of breadth of 
understanding, deeper insight—and it is, oh, so 
very full of beauty! Thus I make pictures, as 
well as I may, to serve as an index to memory of 
the emotions I have experienced in my passage 
through fair lands. Perhaps I can induce others 
to realize that they are going to be behind the 
Veil a long, long time, and so should hurry and 
break their eggshell and look while they may. 


Pictures in the Rain 


PROF. FRANK A. WAUGH 


O many times I have heard exclama- 
ars tions of loud surprise, from persons 
Lo 4] who should be experienced photo- 

AO graphers, whenever photographing 

et ke) in the rain was mentioned, that I 
am forced to conclude that this simple expedient 
is hardly understood and not at all appreciated. 
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Yet I have practiced it for years. In going after 
certain kinds of pictures, I always wait until 
there is a soft rain falling, since it is a fact that 
these conditions ensure the best possible lighting 
and the finest possible negatives. 

The first and best subject to photograph 
in the rain consists of landscapes under trees— 
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FOLIAGE, ROCKS AND WATER 


FRANK A. WAUGH 














WOODLAND BROOK 


forest-pictures—intimate scenes in the woods. 
These shady pathways are so friendly on warm 
summer-days when the hot sun is shining that 
everybody wants his memento of them, and the 
path looks so beautiful patterned in sun and 
shadow that one’s camera is irresistibly tempted. 
We all know the disappointing result: there are 
black, opaque blotches of shadow in the photo- 
graph interspersed with white and equally opaque 
blotches of sunlight. Outlines of objects are 
lost, and the whole picture is illegible. It looks 
like the camouflage on a war-time transport, 
and for the same reason—the pattern is made 
the same way. 

Technically stated, the range between the 
deep shadows and the highlights is too great to 
be handled by a photographic film. For that 
matter, it is too great to be handled by the 
oil-painters. These artists fail just as ignomini- 
ously as the common amateur Kodak snap- 
shooter. 

But if we go into the woods in the rain— 
the right kind of rain—we shall find the light 
subdued. There is no direct sunlight, but 
plenty of reflected light. There are still high- 
lights and lowlights. There are soft and lovely 
lights and shadows. The careless person has 
never noticed these; but after one has studied 
them a while and photographed them for twenty 
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years, he begins to appreciate their softness, 
their delicacy, their wholly adequate scale. 

In fact, this “‘scale of values’”’ is not merely 
adequate and expressive, but it is wholly within 
the reach of any good photographic film. And 
it actually satisfies the eye when it is put into the 
finished print. The soft gradations of the rainy 
day are in fact much more pleasing to the eye 
than the harsh contrasts of the sunshine. There is 
some deep psychology involved in this antithesis; 
but we must not stop now to argue psychology. 

Not every rainy day will do. As I have 
already hinted, there are some rains that are 
perfect for photographic work and some that 
are perfectly impossible. I can’t tell exactly 
what makes the difference; but after one has 
had a little experience he can instantly decide 
whether the light is good or bad. He can see 
the shadows waiting and the highlights smiling 
tothe lens. In general, it seems that the desirable 
light-conditions come during a drizzling rain 
when the clouds overhead are very thin. There 
may even be small patches of blue showing here 
and there. But on dark heavy days, when the 
clouds are black and low, the light, besides 
being weak, is too much diffused. In sunny days 
there is not diffusion enough. Thus what we are 
seeking is a happy mean; viz., the half-lights 
of a day with only a little rain. 




















The rain in the air operates for the desired 
diffusion of light. That is certainly an important 
element in the equation. But it is not the only 
one. The stones and the foliage of the trees 
when wet are very much more effective in 
reflecting the light, and this reflected light, of 
course, is what the lens picks up. 

If one will examine in detail the accompanying 
rainy-day photographs, he will easily observe 
how the light has been reflected from objects, 
especially foliage. Also, it is easy to note how 
the softened shadows lie on the under sides of 
stones or rails, and how this opposition of reflected 
lights and corresponding shadows yields a 
definite roundness to objects which could not be 
given in any other way. Once or twice I have 
had the great luck to have a nude human figure 
or two which I might photograph under the 
woods in the rain. When the fair human skin is 
nicely and evenly wet with the rain, it glistens 
in a most fascinating way, and the lights and 
shadows exhibit the lovely contours of the 
human form in a quite apocalyptic manner. 
I hesitate to mention this, for fear that if the 
painters ever discover it they will be spraying 
their poor nude models forever from a sprinkling 
can! It is really astonishingly effective for 
photographic purposes. 


It will hardly be necessary to advise an 
intelligent cameraman that all this means time 
exposures. No snapshots out in the woods in 
the rain! Yet on good days, the exposures will 
be surprisingly short; 1/5 second at F/8 is a fair 
average. However, it is always best to err on 
the side of time enough; and inasmuch as one 
has to set up his tripod and time his shutter 
anyway, he might as well make it a full half- 
second, or even more, if his experience so advises. 
It is, indeed, supremely important in this kind of 
photography to “‘expose for the shadows and 
let the highlights take care of themselves’’. 
So be sure to get a good full timing. 

Like every system in photography, this picture- 
making in the rain can be abused. It is not the 
remedy for all troubles—the escape from every 
difficulty. There are many, subjects for which 
it is superbly unsuited. Any picture including 
much sky or open water should be saved for other 
weather. General landscapes and architectural 
exteriors are not very amenable. Late evening 
is a total loss; only the middle of the day works 
well. It is essential to learn these limitations; 
but most valuable of all is the ability, which 
comes readily with experience, to see the beautiful 
lights and shadows in the rain and to judge when 
they are just right for the camera. 


Preparing Material for the Editor 


MARY E. ARCHER 


(JHE particular manner in which 
~4| material is prepared and submitted 
~s has a great bearing upon its accept- 
SA | ance, or rejection. Neatness stands 
A) for much, creating a favorable 
impression at first glance, and increasing the 
editor’s interest. This holds equally true in the 
case of either manuscripts or pictures. More- 
over, anything which adds to the facility of 
handling material counts a point in favor of its 
acceptance—sometimes a great many points. 

On the other hand, thoroughly good matter 
may often be rejected, if it comes to the editor’s 
desk in such a form as to call for much work to 
whip it into shape for the special requirements 
of his publication. Time is valuable, and cannot 
be squandered needlessly in correcting the 
careless mistakes of the contributor, nor in 






writing letters to explain reasons for rejection. 
Therefore, it behooves the workman to present 





his wares in a highly attractive and usable form. 

The editor, himself, does not always realise 
why one manuscript, or set of pictures, is chosen, 
and another is discarded. He does not trouble 
to analyze his reasons. He knows what he likes, 
or dislikes, and this is sufficient. It matters little 
what has shaped his opinions, or by what par- 
ticular route he has arrived at his decisions; 
but it pays the contributor to know. 

When a well-written manuscript is discovered, 
wherein the subject is ably and interestingly 
handled, and when to this is added perfect 
technique—it proves a happy incident in the 
editor’s harrowed experience. His eye rests with 
approval upon the wide, white margins of each 
sheet, with its double-spaced lines, correct 
spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing, and he 
heaves a sigh of satisfaction. Here is unalloyed 
gold—matter ready to hand, which requires 
little, if any, revision. 
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The contributor’s name and complete address 
appear in the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page, the number of words is correctly 
estimated, and noted in the upper right; and 
just at the proper point below, the title stands 
forth with the author’s nom de plume beneath it. 
Another space of white, and the first paragraph 
is seen, with its neat indenture—the clear type 
fairly bristling in its blackness, as it launches 
the reader into the snappy introduction. 

“This surely is no amateurish production, but 
the work of a master-craftsman!”’ 

The clock ticks away the precious minutes; 
but the editor, all unconscious, reads on—lured 
at the beginning by the beauty of technique 
alone, but now genuinely interested in the 
message itself. 

He finally turns to the prints which accompany 
the manuscript. There are but two, but these 
are well chosen, and suited to the text. So much 
a part of the whole they seem, as to form a 
fibre of its very core. The story and the pictures 
are, in fact, inseparable—neither being quite 
complete without the other. 

The editor’s practiced eye scans the photo- 
graphs critically, almost fearfully, seeking the 





blunders of technique which, after all, may 
render them unfit for his use. But joy of joys! 
the glossy or semi-mat black-and-white prints 
show no imperfection of any sort—the composi- 
tion is perfect, backgrounds and foregrounds 
without flaw; and even the size—a five by 
seven—most convenient. 

Slowly he turns them over upon the desk, to 
discover whether the contributor has remem- 
bered to make the necessary record upon the 
back of each picture. Yes, in the upper left-hand 
corner he finds his name and address in full. 
Below, are the captions which, instead of appear- 
ing in an indecipherable scrawl, are neatly 
typewritten upon slips of white paper, these 
being made instantly detachable by a drop of 
library paste at one end only, leaving the 
remainder free. 

*‘A wise precaution”, murmurs the editor. 
It indefinitely preserves the freshness of the 
print, and also enables the owner to make the 
necessary changes of title, when not sold upon 
the first trip out; but for these pictures there 
will be no second trip! And seizing a sheet of 
paper, the editor writes an appreciative letter of 
acceptance. 


Making Your Camera Pay at College 


ALTON R. KASTE 


camera pay for itself while you are 
free-lancing on thé Fourth Estate 
#) and attending college at the same 
time, I will agree to give up this business of 
pestering the editors of the Morning Blah and 
Daily Voleano and pursue a more tranquil life, 
such as placing myself as a candidate in the 
Chicago primaries. Yes, making a touchdown 
for the dear old Alma Mater at the last minute 
and thereby pulling oneself into undying glory, 
or netting a field-goal in a dramatic basketball 
game, may have their thrills; but I doubt whether 
they can compare to the moment when a free- 
lance journalist and news cameraman receives 
a cheque from a newspaper syndicate just at the 
point when he has given up hope of ever hear- 
ing from the seemingly delinquent purveyor of 
newspaper-matter. In fact, if there is a bigger 





thrill, I do not know of it. 





Being bitten by the “‘camera bug’’ was no 
namby-pamby affair that was easily passed 
over; for before I realised it, I began sneering 
at the smaller cameras and yearned for a larger 
one—one with a large accordion-front, and 
reputed to do everything except jump through 
hoops and mix the developing-solution—in other 
words, a reflex. 

“Tt may come in handy in connection with my 
journalism course’, I argued. That was before 
I was fully aware of the possibilities of making 
my photographic leanings and _ journalistic 
aspirations go hand in hand. I only guessed 
then, but it was an accurate guess; for ever 
since I obtained my Graflex from a friend, I have 
been making my assistants, camera and type- 
writer, contribute their bit toward defraying 
the school-expenses. Therefore, if my experi- 
ences in free-lance journalism with a camera, 
while attending the University of Wisconsin, 
are instrumental in assisting a brother free-lance 
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photographer in placing some of his pictures, I 
shall feel fully justified in passing along the 
fruits of my experience to him. 

About the first problem that the free-lance 
journalist encounters is the ever-present one 
of what to photograph; in other words, what 
will make a suitable subject, so that when the 
editor grabs it off the desk and takes a look at it, 
he will feel like using it in tomorrow’s edition. 
And with the question, ““What shall I photo- 
graph?” is perhaps that more important question, 
“What shall I not photograph?” The only 
advice which I can offer is to cultivate an 
accurate news-sense; and, above all, that inde- 
finable requisite, a journalistic instinct. Mark 
those two words: Journalistic instinct! For 
without it you will be just as lost as the navigator 
who attempts to sail the Seven Seas without a 
compass. And it cannot be fed to you either, 
or dug out of books. It is, in fact, a sixth sense 
which must be developed if you are to market 
your pictures successfully and profitably. 

I have at my desk here a pamphlet that is 
issued by a national photographic syndicate 
to its correspondents. A note in it reads: ““We 
do not desire photos where the subjects are 
looking directly into the camera like the old- 
fashioned tintype”. There you have the whole 
thing in a nutshell. Action is what they want! 
Yes, action and more AcTION and spell it in 
capital letters, too! Make your subject do 
something—he need not necessarily climb to the 
top of the nearest flag-pole, or dive into a partially 
ice-covered lake—but make him do something 
which expresses action. If he has met achieve- 
ment, have somebody congratulate him; and if 
this is not applicable, make him shake hands 
with somebody—and then watch your cheques 
come in! 

Yes, what does it matter if the alderman from 
the second ward of Podunk Center has made a 
stirring speech, or if a prominent farmer a few 
miles out in the country has erected a tile-silo— 
such items are of concern only to inhabitants 
living within that immediate vicinity. A picture 
of either one would have no more effect upon 
an editor of a New York or Chicago newspaper 
than so many “‘flivvers” have on a Fifth Avenue 
traffic policeman. If a picture is to have selling- 
power, it must attract just as much attention in 
Portland, Oregon, as it does in Portland, Maine. 
If the local inventor invents; if the Governor 
comes out on the golf-links attired in plus fours 
and golf-hose; if a good-looking girl wins an 
athleticcontest; or if the Limited telescopes into a 
freight train, whip out your camera, “‘shoot’’, 
and then hurry the pictures to the local editor 
or dispatch them to a photographic syndicate. 











Make speed your slogan, and the editors will 
say it with cheques. 

All this may sound like the would-be lion- 
hunter in Africa who told his friends every detail 
in the technique of bagging lions, and then when 
the day came to hunt down the forest-denizens 
he nonchalantly remained in camp, smoked his 
pipe, and wrote to his business-partner in the 
States of the wonderful success he was having in 
shooting lions. But such practices do not come 
within my range of philosophy. Let me illustrate 
these few words with some prize catches I bagged 
while digging up facts about economics, political 
science, and European history. 

Figure 1 hardly needs an explanation—it is too 
obvious. Fate shuffled her cards unevenly that 
day, for what was a serious misfortune to two 
university lads was a lucky break for me. The 
airplane accident occurred in midwinter. One of 
the local lakes, close to the college-campus, was 
used as a landing-field for airplanes; and when 
two of the students were taking off, the pilot 
turned into a sharp bank turn, causing the plane 
to lose altitude, with the result that it crashed 
on the ice. The moment I was “tipped off” 
about the accident I hurried toward the lake— 
equipped with my camera, of course. When I 
arrived there, I noticed that other men were out 
there, too, with cameras—men, most likely, 
from the local commercial establishment and the 
two local newspapers; but that failed to daunt 
me, even though I was tyro. I snapped three 
pictures, and dashed back to get them developed. 
Would the pictures show detail? Would they be 
clear and distinct? Would they be underexposed? 
These questions kept turning about in my mind; 
for it was an exceedingly cloudy day. By late 
afternoon the pictures were finished. How did 
the prints turn out? I held my breath as I took 
the pictures out of the envelope. Yes, all three 
were clear and distinct. I hastened to the 
office of the student-publication, the Daily 
Cardinal. Certainly, the editor wanted a picture 
of the wreck! Weren’t two students injured in 
that crash? And then, when the paper came out 
the next morning, lo and behold! there was the 
reproduced photograph and a credit-line below. 
I had broken into both print and type! Truly 
the world was mine! Approximately a week 
later I received a letter from the editor of the 
picture-section of the New York Times informing 
me that he had accepted a picture of the airplane 
accident. From that disaster I realized six 
dollars minus the expense of the plates and 
photo-finishing costs. 

Not long after, while walking across the 
campus, I noticed that a number of girls were on 
the university hockey-rink. ‘‘Must be the newly 
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organised girls’ hockey-team”, I mused, and 
then an idea popped into my mind. ‘‘Why not 
make a picture of them? The editors ought to 
step on such a picture.”” And they did, too; for 
at later dates the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison, and the Milwaukee Sentinel carried 
the picture in one of their issues. The university 
annual, The Badger, is also using the picture. 
Arranging the girls as seen in Figure 2 is not so 
difficult, neither is the task of having them 
express action. I did it by asking them to raise 
their hands, which proved to be one of the 
biggest features that helped sell the picture. 

In the life of a free lance, one is almost certain 
to come across a “‘story” which he considers 
to be like Abou ben Adhem’s name—one which 
leads the rest. Such was the case when I heard 
that a local war bride was taking flying-lessons, 
with the intention of making a trans-Atlantic hop 
when her financial funds would reach the point 
of justifying such an expensive trip. Priceless! 
We would shoot the picture tomorrow. Even her 
husband promised to come out to the flying-field. 
At last I had a story that would have real nation- 
wide interest. Figures 3 and 4 are the results 
of the day’s “shooting”. Figure 3 is of the 
bride’s husband and herself, and in Figure 4 
the bride is shown with the chief pilot of the 
airport. You will notice that both pictures 
express action in one form or another. Figure 3, 
with the following caption, coaxed the picture 
editor of Underwood & Underwood to send me a 
cheque for four dollars: 

“War bride takes up flying. Mrs. Earl 
Shellhammer of Madison, Wis., a French ‘war 
bride’, is studying aviation in the hope that 
some day she will hop over the sea to France 
to visit her parents, whom she left eight years 
ago. She is shown here with her husband, whom 
she met on the other side, after the Armistice was 
signed. He was an aéronautical mechanic in 
the American aviation forces overseas, and it was 
through their interest in aviation that the two 
met. She hopes to find some one able and 
willing to finance her trans-Atlantic flight when 
she is proficient enough to undertake it.” 


Figure 4, with a more detailed story— 
approximately 250 words—netted me _ seven 
dollars from the Central Press Association, 


a newspaper syndicate. A good day’s business, 
wasn’t it? 

Figure 5 is a feature that no free-lance camera- 
man should miss, provided such a feature is 
available. It is a picture of a mother and a 
daughter who are both freshmen co-eds in the 
university. For that I received the standard 


price of three dollars from the New York Times. 
The picture, a critic will say, looks amateurish 








enough. And I confess it does; but the news- 
element carried enough weight to make it 
acceptable. Notice the books that the two 
co-eds are carrying—that helps to get the 


college-atmosphere into the picture. 

You will get a real thrill whenever you get an 
assignment, as I did recently, when the editor 
of the University Press Bureau turned over a 
letter to me that he had received from the 
picture editor of Underwood & Underwood. 
The editor requested a photograph of a university 
professor who was engaged in “‘finger-printing” 
rocks with an X-ray diffraction machine. The 
invention was more or less recent, and Underwood 
& Underwood wanted the picture to carry the 
“story” that they had obtained from an 
Associated Press dispatch. Upon being assured 
that I would be paid on a forty per cent. com- 
mission basis, I “snapped” the picture and 
turned it into the office, with a caption of about 
forty words, explaining the use of the instrument 
that the professor held in his hands. Because of 
the recent mailing of the picture, I have not 
realised any cash-dividends from my first picture 
assignment; but as every free-lance journalist 
does, I am carefully looking over my mail. 

Of course, these are not the only pictures that 
I have sold—Heaven forbid! I have sold pictures 
to the University Bureau of Athletic Publicity, 
to the Milwaukee Journal, the Minneapolis 
Journal, the St. Paul Pioneer Press, and to the 
Winona Republican-Herald—which all helps to 
make the hobby more remunerative. 

A word about apparatus. Although I have 
a 5x7 Graflex, I must confess that it is not 
absolutely essential, because a 4x5 will do the 
work probably just as well; but one cannot 
escape the fact that a 5 x 7 carries more prestige, 
and that it is closer to the standard 8 x 10 size 
than the 4x5. A Cooke F/4.5 lens will get 
your picture down to needle-sharp definition— 
the kind that editors want, and above all will 
enable you to get contrasty pictures, even on a 
dark, cloudy day. The camera, with the lens, 
flashlight-equipment, and a tripod, constitutes 
my entire outlay of photographic apparatus. 
Now I can imagine hearing the readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine say, “But where does your 
darkroom come in, and your developing, your 
fixing, and your printing-equipment?” And 
now, in defense, let me state that the use of an 
extra room would involve additional expense, 
due to rooming costs, which are too prohibitive 
to justify the alteration of an ordinary room into 
a darkroom. Moreover, taking into considera- 
tion the trouble of mixing chemicals, and the 
amount of time used, I consider it far more 
profitable to let a photo-finisher do my work. 
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This may not be in keeping with the true spirit 
of amateur photography; but if anyone wants 
to take up the other side of the question, he 
should not forget that university studies involve 
no little amount of time in their daily preparation. 
As one writer has remarked, there are editors 
and editors. Some will report on the work you 
send them; others, with their slipshod methods, 
will use your material, but forget to send a 
cheque around the tenth or twelfth of the next 
month—in which case send them a bill for 
what you think your story and picture is worth. 
So, avoid like the plague the latter group! 
Always keep in mind what the particular 
editor wants—that is about the best way to get 
your “stuff” in print. When sending your 
material away, be sure that it is sent in the 
standard manner; that is, have all the captions 
or accompanying stories typewritten, have 
enclosed a piece of cardboard of proper size to 
protect the photograph from injury, and sufficient 
postage in case the material is not suitable. When 


sending captions for photographs, paste them 
to the photograph—a half-inch margin is enough. 
There isn’t any use in sending a letter—I never 
do; for if your contributed material is what they 
need, they will use it, even though no letter 
is present. I even think they appreciate it if no 
letter is sent. 

And in conclusion—work like blazes! Success 
won't crown you right from the start; but if you 
keep unceasingly at it, you will find your rejec- 
tions diminishing and your cheques and accept- 
ances increasing. One story wil] lead to another, 
if you keep your eyes and ears wide open; and 
if you get a story, don’t lose any time in tracking 
it down, for editors speak in terms of today 
and tomorrow, and never of yesterday. So 
make accuracy your chief aim, and speed and 
carefulness your second and third; and soon 
friend editor will “shoot” a cheque to your 
door at the regular time. And when you do get 
your cheque, let it serve as an incentive to 
capture another. And more power to you! 


Coloring Lantern-Slides 
PERCY B. PRIOR 


T is just as easy to color lantern- 
slides as it is to tint prints; and 
when we see the colors of nature 
in the large picture that is pro- 
a jected from the small lantern-slide 
pe “a viewing screen, we can almost believe we 
are looking through the window of a darkened 
room at the actual objects that the picture 
represents. 

Ordinarily, lantern-slides need no preparation 
for coloring other than thoroughly hardening 
the gelatine in which the image is embedded, 
so that it will not be injured when the colors are 
applied. This is accomplished by immersing 
the slides for one minute in a solution of one 
part forty per cent. formaldehyde and twenty 
parts water, after which they must be thoroughly 
washed and dried. 

The materials needed for coloring are a book 
of Velox-Water-Color Stamps, some Number 3 
or Number 4 red sable watercolor brushes, an 
enameled or porcelain slant with depressions for 
colors, and a tumbler of water. The lantern 





slide should be supported in an inclined position 
on a piece of opal or groundglass, with an incan- 
descent light behind it. 


All the light, except 





that coming through the slide, should be masked 
off. This can be done with black paper. 

The R. O. C. Retouching Desk, which can be 
obtained through Kodak dealers, is an especially 
convenient device for holding the slides. 

Lantern-slides should not be colored by day- 
light; for shades of color that look different by 
daylight may look too much alike by the artificial 
light used in a projecting lantern. The colors 
most useful are deep yellow, flesh tint, brilliant 
red, warm brown, deep green, and light blue. 
Sepia and light brown can be prepared by mixing 
Velox colors in suitable proportions. Equal 
proportions of brown, and brown with a little 
dark blue and scarlet, make a sepia. A wash of 
sepia followed, when dry, with a second coat 
of light blue, gives a very satisfactory effect 
which is especially useful for distant mountains. 

A wash of yellow followed by red will give 
orange, and the shade may be altered at will. 
So with all other combinations. The colors 
best mixed beforehand are roof red for tiles, etc., 
made up of flesh tint, warm brown, and stone 
gray; and a good greenish gray for rocks, old 
buildings, etc., obtained by mixing warm brown 
with a little dark blue. Do not use much purple, 
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violet, dark blue, or other color that does not 
contain yellow; for these colors are dull and 
lifeless by artificial light. 

Special color combinations may be made by 
blending them on the slide itself. If it is desired 
to mix them before applying to the slide, this 
should be done on a sheet of glass. Do not mix 
the colors on the slant, for it is best to keep the 
original colors pure and clean, so that unmixed 
colors that are not used can be dried and used 
again. 

Having prepared the colors according to the 
instructions that are furnished with the Velox 
Water-Color Stamps, place the slide in position 
for coloring, with the picture upside down, and 
wash in the sky, if sky there be, by filling the 
brush with light blue, not too strong, and draw it 
back and forth across the slide, beginning at the 
bottom of the slide—the top of the picture— 
gradually running the color up toward the 
horizon. Do not let the color rest on the slide, 
but keep it moving. It is much easier to deepen 
a shade than to take out one after it is set. Some 


workers prefer to apply plain water, with the 
brush, to the part of the film that is to be tinted, 
until the film is well wetted, as this prevents 
the film from absorbing the color too rapidly; 
but a little experience will make this unnecessary. 





Spread the color evenly, leaving the sky colorless 
next to the horizon. You never see a sky in 
nature that is blue all the way down. Do not 
color the sky pink at the horizon and blue above; 
it is not natural. For sunset effects, flesh color 
at the horizon, shading into deep yellow above, 
is most pleasing. Use the color more diluted as 
you approach the horizon, so that the last 
strokes are practically clear water. 

Remove all excess water with a comparatively 
dry brush, and set the slide to dry. Start another 
in the meantime. It is well to work on six or 
eight slides at once, keeping them in rotation, 
putting in one color at a time and letting the 
slide dry between colors, so that the colors will 
not run together. When it is desired to blend 
two or more colors, the second should be put 
on before the first one dries. 

If clouds are present in a picture, they must be 
left white, running blue around them. In fact, 
it is possible to create white cloud-effects by 
leaving irregular patches of clear film when 
coloring the sky, even if no clouds are indicated 
in the original picture. To do this effectively 
requires some skill, however. Dark clouds are 
best left uncolored. 

If an evening-effect is desired, do not use blue 
color, but tint the spaces between the dark 
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clouds with yellow, and run a light flesh-tint 
around the edge of the clouds, shading into 
yellow. Until skill is acquired in laying in colors, 
it is best to use only clear blue at the zenith, 
shading to colorless at the horizon. 

Having finished the sky, turn the slide so that 
the picture will be right side up, and put in the 
greens for trees and foliage. A medium wash of 
green, afterwards touched up with yellow in the 
highlights and blue in the shadows, gives an 
effect of depth which is very desirable. Most of 
the greens in nature contain much yellow, 
especially in spring. Warm brown for roads, 
walls, or warm-toned rocks, stone color for 
others, and your slide is nearly done. Water 


looks blue when it reflects a blue sky. The sea 
usually should be tinted blue, and streaked while 
wet with brown or sepia and green, blending the 
light washes so as to give a pleasantly varied 
effect. 

Faces and hands should be tinted the color of 
flesh, a second coat being applied to cheeks to 
deepen the tint, if the face is large enough. 

The clothing should be tinted to show its 
natural colors. It is always best to guard against 
using too much color. One’s aim should be 
merely to tint the slide so as to give a natural 
effect and not enough to attract attention to 
the colormg. There is nothing finer in photo- 
graphy than a well colored lantern-slide, 


A Film-Negative File and How to Make One 


PAUL L. 







See 4|HAT is the best way to keep nega- 
4 ‘S}) tives from becoming lost or soiled, 
ya) and how may a particular negative 
be found at a moment’s notice 
when wanted? These, probably, 
are questions that many of you have asked 
yourselves more than once. The answer is to 
have a system of filing negatives, whereby they 
are always at your finger-tips. Nothing is more 
annoying than to search through piles of nega- 
tives stored in an old shoe-box. Quite often the 
negative wanted is not found; and at best, 
keeping negatives in a shoe-box is a very poor 
and careless method to preserve them. Any 
negative that is worth keeping at all deserves 
better treatment than this. Placing negatives in 
envelopes is one way of protecting them from 
being soiled or scratched; but it helps us little 
when it comes to finding some special film. 
Have you ever stopped to consider the method 
you use in keeping your prints? They are all 
neatly placed in albums, and there is not one 
print in them but you could find at a moment’s 
notice. Negatives should be given the same 
amount of consideration; for, after all, the 
negatives are directly responsible for the prints 
in your album. 
Photo-dealers all carry various kinds of 
negative-files in stock for sale. Usually these 


files hold but one hundred negatives, and it is 
not very long before you have accumulated 
a number of these. What really is needed by the 
amateur photographer is a file that will hold one 
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thousand negatives or more, and one that adapts 
itself to an effective system of filing. This 
system should make it possible to find a negative 
at a moment’s notice when wanted, and the 
data, as well, for that negative. It is this type of 
file that we are interested in here; and the 
following text, will explain how to make and 
file negatives for this type of file. 

Before beginning to describe the manner in 
which a file can be made, it may just as well be 
stated frankly that it takes time and patience 
to make and to complete a file of this kind. 
Those of you who have neither time nor patience 
may aswell abandon the idea of making a file before 
you begin. There is quite a little work connected 
with making it, and it requires time to number 
all your negatives, make an index, enter data 
thereon, and make a holder to keep them in. 
However, I have found the time and effort used 
in making one of these files well spent, and I feel 
amply repaid for all the work it required. Know- 
ing just where to get a negative and its data 
at a moment’s notice should be sufficient induce- 
ment to take the time required to make a file. 
Those of you who may decide to make one, 
I am certain, will not regret the effort after 
the file is in use and giving you service. 


Maxine NeGativE-LEAVES 


The material required to make the leaves is 
tracing-paper, amount to be determined by the 
number of leaves you wish to make at one time. 
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It is advisable, however, to have a supply of 
blank leaves on hand at all times. To allow 
for this you should get paper enough to make 
leaves to hold all your present negatives and 
about two dozen blank leaves to spare. Should 
tracing-paper be too expensive, other paper can 
be used with equal success; but it should be a 
thin, tough paper. Trimmings from drawings, 
such as may be had in a drafting-room, can be 
used, if wide enough. Next in order comes a 
pair of shears, a sharp knife, pencil, pen and 
holder, a bottle of Higgins’ waterproof India 
ink, one quart mucilage, and some cardboard to 
make templets. There are two different templets 
to be made, as shown in Figure 1 (A and B). 
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FIGURE 1 PAUL L. MILLER 


The templet A, with the cut-out portions, is for 
applying the mucilage to the leaves. If made of 
cardboard, more than one may have to be made. 
Tin can be used to make this templet, but it 
is not necessary. The templet shown at B is 


a plain piece of cardboard made as shown, to 
mark off the rough leaves after they are made. 
After both these templets are made, you are 
ready to make the leaves. 


First, cut the tracing-paper into strips measur- 
ing 714 x 24 inches. After these have been cut, 
you are ready to make the rough leaves. Using 
templet A, place it on the right of one of the 
sheets of paper just cut. Having mucilage and 
brush handy, apply an even coat to the exposed 
parts of the paper, showing through the 
templet, being careful not to let any run in 
under. Lifting the templet and placing it to 
one side out of the way, fold the left half of the 
sheet of paper over until it comes into contact 
with the right half. Run the finger over the 
parts having mucilage to make sure of sticking, 
and you have a rough leaf that will hold two 
4x5 negatives or smaller. After making a 
number of these, or all that you may require, 
they are ready for finishing. Place the templet 
B on the rough leaf, using a soft pencil-mark 
around all edges, and trim leaf on these lines 
with the shears. 

When the leaves are finished as explained, 
they are ready to mark with the India ink as 
shown in Figure 2 (C and D). The use of these 
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two kinds of leaves will be explained later. 
The actual data relating to the exposure of the 
negative, etc., should be written in lead-pencil 
upon the leaves. Should the negative be moved 
to another part of the file at a later date, the 
data can then be erased and another negative 
be put in its place. If it were written in ink, 
that particular pocket in the leaf would be 
useless unless you had another negative with 
similar data. Leaves D should be reinforced 
at the bottom with one or more pieces of 
mending tape. 


Maxine InpEx Carps 


At least three dozen or more of these should 
be made, since there are three different kinds 
required, as shown in Figure 3 at FE, F, and G. 
The cardboard from which these are made 
should be stiff enough to stand on edge. Any 
color you desire may be used, but it must have 
a surface that can be written upon with lead- 
pencil and ink. 

The card marked E is used in front of each 
class of negative, and one in front of the group 
negatives. The tab shown on the upper right 
should move to the left, one tab in width, on 
each card made; so that when placed in the file, 
index cards will have the appearance of a standard 
card-index file. The illustration of the file, 
Figure 6, shows what is meant. The only writing 
on this card is on the tab. Here the class of 
negative is written, and the only thing between 
this card and the negatives of this class is the 
index card F. 

Card F is a ruled card upon which the index 
is noted. The ruled lines are best made with 
India ink and ruling pen. Pencil can be used. 
On the face of this card the title, negative- 
number, and the page in your album in which 
a print appears, is marked. If more than one 
album is in use, the album number, as well as 
the page, is marked here. The album-number 
should precede the page-number. 

Card G is the index card for group negatives, 
and should be made as shown in the sketch. 
On this card the group letter, title, and album 
page, as before, are listed. The various groups 
and classes of negatives will be explained 
farther on. 

Lead-pencil should be used in listing the 
titles, negative numbers, and album _page- 
numbers on these cards. As stated before, in 


making the leaves, should a negative be taken 
out and filed elsewhere in the file, the data, 
if written with lead-pencil, can easily be erased. 
When a negative is moved about in the file, it is 
also necessary for you to change the listing on 
the index cards. 





MakinG THE Houper or Box 


A variety of material is necessary to make 
the box and lid for it, although none of the 
material is expensive. The box is made from 
l4-inch-thick cardboard—the kind you some- 
times see placed in store-windows in advertising 
signs. This material can often be had for the 
asking, as it is eventually thrown away. Heavier 
board can be used, such as wall-board or four-ply 
laminated board, if you wish. These will be 
found to be more expensive, and I doubt if the 
hinge, described further on, could be used. 
The \%-inch material is sufficiently heavy, and 
will make a strong box. For those who may 
have doubts, I should advise that my file has 
just recently been shipped, by freight, between 
other boxes, for 2,400 miles, with no damage 
whatsoever. 

The sketch in Figure 4 gives inside dimensions 
for the box and lid, and Figure 5 shows a detailed 
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section through the hinge. After all the pieces 
for both box and lid have been cut to size, the 
sides, top, and bottom of each are nailed together 
with small wire nails, about 34-inch long. These 
are easily driven in with a tack hammer, and, 
if care is taken, they will not split or tear the 
cardboard, as might be expected. Plenty of 
nails should be used, spacing them about one 
inch apart all around the box and lid. After 
they are nailed together, the box and lid must 
be reinforced. This may be done by cutting 
strips of manila paper—brown wrapping paper 
will do—about 114 inches wide, and pasting 
these strips on all corners of box and lid, inside 
and outside. A good photo paste was found 
best to use for this purpose. Before pasting, 
cut the strips of paper the exact length required, 
and crease them lengthwise in the center. After 
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reinforcing the box, fasten a piece of tape or 
string to the left, inside of box, near the top. 
This is to act as a stop to keep the lid from 
falling all the way back when opened. If string 
is used, it should be long enough to be doubled, 
then twisted tight and doubled again. When 
let go, it will now twist together by itself and 
resemble a chain or cord. It can now be made 
fast to the box with a piece of gummed mending 
tape. 

The covering for the box should be a tough 
paper, preferably of a dark shade. A good 
cover can be had by using two- or three-ply 
mounting board of a brown color. This paper 
is very flexible and is easily applied. It is also 
of a rough surface, and gives the finished box 
a good appearance. About four sheets are needed 
to cover the box completely, inside and out. 
When cutting the sheets to cover the box, it is 
not necessary to measure them to fit to the 
very edges—one-eighth of an inch away from 
all edges is close enough, as this exposed one- 
eighth of an inch is covered up later, when the 
trim is put on. The trim can be cut from small 
pieces left over from the covering stock; or, if 
you wish, another shade can be used. 

Apply your paste to the box—not to the 
covering stock—with a brush, giving the whole 
surface an even coat. Place the covering on the 
box and, with an outward stroke, using a piece 
of soft cloth, gently remove any wrinkles. 
Finish one side only at a time. Paste applied to 
more than one side at a time dries too quickly. 
Cover all sides of the box and lid except the 
back, leaving this bare inside and out for the 
present. A special way to attach this cover 
and hinge is explained later on. The sides that 
have been covered are now ready for the trim. 
Cut a strip one inch in width by the length 
required, crease it down the center and, applying 
paste, place it over the corner of the box it was 
cut for. Similar strips are put on all corners 
of the box and lid, and over the edges where 
box and lid coincide. 
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Now to attach the lid to the box and make 


- 


a hinge. Figure 5 shows in detail how this is 
done; but an explanation may be of value. 
In the sketch, Figure 5, it will be noted that the 
lines representing the covering are shown a 
distance away from the body of the box. This 
is not actually the case when on the finished 
box, but they have been drawn in this manner 
to show the parts to better advantage. 

To proceed with the work, first cut a piece of 
covering paper to fit the inside back of box. 
This piece must be cut so that there will be 
114 inches extending above the top edge. When 
this is pasted in place, the extended portion is 
bent back even with the top edge. Now place 
the lid on the box; and, using a piece of Den- 
nison’s gummed linen mending tape, 14-inch 
wide or better by the width of the box, proceed 
to paste it over the lid and box, having an equal 
amount on each. Cut two more of these strips, 
and apply one so that its center is on one edge 
of the first strip put on. Place the other, so that 
its center is on the opposite edge of the first 
strip. 

The covering for the back is now put into 
place. This is cut large enough so that it will 
cover the back of both the lid and the box. 
After applying and allowing to dry a little, 
the lid may be thrown back and work be resumed 
on the inside. When opening, run the fingernail 
across center of joint. This helps crease the 
hinge and limbers it up. 

Now apply another piece of mending tape, 
this to the inside. Place this strip so that half 
of it will be on the lid and half on the bent-back 
part of inside covering. The loose covering is 
now turned up and pasted to the lid. A piece of 
covering cut to fit inside the lid is now put into 
place, and the box is finished except for a few 
pieces of trim and fastening the string or tape 
stop to the lid. The stop can be fastened to 
the inside of the lid with mending tape and 
covered over with a piece of covering paper. 
If preferred, this side of lid can be covered last, 
making fast the stop before covering. A careful 
study of the sketch, Figure 5, and the above 
directions should make it no difficult task. 

It is probable that the hinge will be stiff at 
first; but after a little use it will limber up and 
will be found to be a practical and effective hinge. 
Having completed the filing-box, we have 


remaining the work of classifying and numbering 
the negatives; also of filing them away in their 
respective places and entering data on the 
index cards and leaves. 

Record negatives, or those for which no data 
are kept, are filed away in groups of ten to a 
pocket, and are listed as group negatives. 


The 
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_ NEGATIVES — 


THE COMPLETED FILE 


title only of each negative is listed on the face 
of leaf. See Figure 2D. 

Negatives whose data are kept are filed away, 
one in each pocket of the file-leaf. Data for the 
negative are noted on the face of the leaf, as 
shown in Figure 2C, when negative is entered 
in file. Negatives filed in these leaves are all 
classified according to subject, such as landscapes, 
portraits, architecture, etc. 

The negatives are numbered consecutively— 
1, 2, 3, ete.—when entered in the file. Following 
this number is a class letter and number, as 
1, L2, A6. LZ here stands for landscapes, and 
A for architecture. Other letters are used for 
different classes. 

For example, let us assume that we have 
two negatives which we wish to file. One is a 
landscape, and the other an architectural subject. 
At present we shall assume that there are 430 
negatives in the file. Of this number there are 


202 landscape and 41 architectural negatives. 
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Since we have a total of 430 negatives in the 
file, at present the next negative entered will 
be 431. We have 202 landscapes; and since 
this negative is a landscape, its class number 
will be Z 203. The whole number for this 


negative is therefore 431 ZL 203. For the 
architectural negative the number will be 
432 A42. 


These numbers are put on the lower edge of 
the negatives, with waterproof India ink. The 
number is also written on the negative leaf, 
on the index card, and below the print in your 
album. Using a lead-pencil to put the number 
under the print is not noticeable in your album, 
unless it is specially looked for. Neither will it 
mar the appearance of your album. 

The group negatives are filed under the letters 
of the alphabet, as groups A, B, and so on, 
down the alphabet—ten negatives to each group. 
The group letter is marked on the negatives, 
as explained above. 
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After filing all your negatives away, you may 
have some blank leaves and index cards left 
over. These are kept in the back of the box. 
It is always well to have a supply of these on 
hand. 

Negatives taken out of the file for printing 
should be replaced immediately after one is 
through with them. If this is done, negatives 
will not lie around, with the possibility of their 
being ruined or perhaps lost. New negatives 
should be entered in the file and indexed as soon 
as possible after drying in order to avoid losing 


data, etc. The data entered in your notebook 
can be crossed off, once it is entered on the 
file leaves. 

In conclusion, I should say that the system 
of filing, and the file as explained here, has 
proved itself a very practical and effective 
addition to my photographic equipment. I 
sincerely hope that any of my readers who may 
take the trouble and time to make one of these 
files will find it of real service in their photo- 
graphic work. The protection of negatives is of 
importance to amateur and professional alike. 


Photography in School and College 


ARTHUR L. MARBLE 
(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XIII—The Universal Language 


“EK spend our lives trying to under- 
stand and make ourselves under- 
stood. Most of us work with our 
hands to make and _ distribute 
things to eat, or wear, to live or 
Accordingly, for every person who is 





ride in. 
interested in conversing about abstract ideas, 
you will find at least ten ready to speak about 
the things that comprise their daily labor. 


The farmer speaks proudly of his pigs, the 
carpenter praises the lasting qualities of his new 
building-material, the painter revels in the 
glory of the landscape. Everywhere we find 
men in all occupations, and men who have no 
work at all, eager to talk about themselves. 

Although ideas and emotions may rule the 
world, most of that which is written and spoken 
bears witness to the fact that our mental and 
spiritual lives are mysteriously interwoven with 
visible people, living in a visible environment and 
engaged in visible tasks. 

No one can deny that the primal yearnings of 
childhood are not for the comprehension or 
expression of abstract ideas, but for under- 
standing and mastery of things. It is only as 
we grow older and our comprehension increases 
that we seek to express the concrete by means of 
relatively abstract words. Even educated man, 
living in a seeming maze of theory and fact, 
does not lose his supreme interest in the tangible, 
the concrete, the visible. Someone has said: 


“Engrave in any place the name of God and 
place beside it His image, and you soon shall 
see which will be held in greater reverence.” 
The world forming the child’s paradise, the 
world sung of and celebrated by the most 





abstract thinker, the poet, is not the sphere of 
words, but of people, things, events. Bodkin, 
in his “Approach to Painting”, suggests that 
if we were to give a man leaving home and 
friends for a long journey the choice between 
making a photograph of his sweetheart and a 
lengthy verbal description of her, written by 
the greatest literary genius in the land, the 
odds are highly in favor of his choosing the 
photograph. Why? Because the pictorial 
representation reveals to him personal traits that 
words cannot describe. Words cannot capture 
the wistful smile upon her lips; words cannot 
record the eyes that are all tenderness. Words 
may, indeed, appeal to the imagination; but 
the fairest rhetoric cannot create more beautiful 
fancies than an image. Neither can the thought 
of an absent loved one be as soul-satisfying as 
the actual presence. 

We are living in an age when no longer can 
any country remain isolated. Advanced means 
of communication and transportation daily are 
drawing remote points on the earth closer 
together. The unlettered races of the earth are 
as children in their mental interests. Theirs is a 
strictly concrete interest. If we are to avoid the 
conflicts that must arise through misunder- 
standing, we must make ourselves understood 
in a language that they understand. Photo- 
graphic symbols are as meaningful to the 
unlearned as to the learned, and it is through 
pictures that the world may find a common 
tongue. 

The history of education can be traced by the 
increase of writing-methods. Oldest of all, 
because most elemental in human consciousness, 
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is picture-writing. From signs and symbols and 
spoken languages was evolved an alphabet. 
When writing and the printing-press became 
firmly established, other time-savers came into 
being, such as shorthand, the typewriter, the 
dictaphone—all for the writing of words. Until 
the invention or discovery of photography, the 
basic form of representation was the slowest 
and least widespread of the graphic arts. Now 
it is as common as printing. The art of writing 
by light is a useful accomplishment that should 
be denied no child. The average citizen could 
make as profitable use of the camera in his 
business and recreation as he can of the ability 
to record his thoughts on paper. 

The child who can “‘utter his painful secret” 
is a happy child. 

“O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

O well for the sailor lad, 

That he sings in his boat on the bay.” 
I shall never forget the statement of a prospective 
teacher who had just completed her training 
course. “In the school where I have been 
training’, she said, “‘there are many foreign 
children. Among them are Japanese, Chinese, 
and Mexicans. It is pitiful to watch the utter 
helplessness of many of these youngsters. Some 
of them actually do not know how to play!’ It is, 
alas! not only among pupils in the lower grades 
that we find this deplorable condition, but in 
high school and college as well. Even the number 
of intelligent persons of voting age and over 
who do not know how to play is astonishing. 
“Go for a walk in the woods? What’s the use? 
There is nothing to do there.” If the individual 
with such a viewpoint were practiced in the use 
of the camera from his youth, he might enjoy 
a tramp into the country because he had been 
accustomed to look around and make pictures. 
Thus he might have a raison détre for the 
valuable out-of-door activity that has heretofore 
been almost the exclusive province of the camper, 
the hunter, and the fisherman. 

Scientific methods of teaching are reducing 
the length of the school-day, just as mechanical 
devices in industry are shortening the hours 
of labor. 

With the increase of leisure it becomes the 
responsibility of our schools to provide further 
means of self-expression to serve as a pleasant 
substitute for an excessive indulgence in mass 
entertainment of a sensational character. At 
present our schools aim to equip the student 
for a wise employment of his leisure by emphasis- 
ing art, music, literature, and other subjects, 
among which photography is taking its proper 
place as a splendid avocation. 











Not a few school and college classes in photo- 
graphy are today seeking a motivating force in 
their camera-work. Students make pictures, 
develop, and print them, admire them awhile, 
and lay them aside to be resurrected at recurrent 
intervals. They feel a need for greater incentive, 
additional inspiration. Just as the student- 
writer is urged to better work by the knowledge 
that his work is to be published in his school- 
paper, so the student-photographer will redouble 
his energy, enthusiasm, and care if he knows 
that his creations will be seen not only by his 
classmates, but in addition will represent him in 
foreign lands among strange peoples. It has 
been my experience that unless school and 
college courses in photography have some other 
end in view besides the making of pictures, 
interest is likely to wane. 

To suggest one means of motivating photo- 
graphic work and show how it may be employed 
as a useful means of creating inter-school and 
international understanding is one of the pur- 
poses of this essay. 

International School Correspondence is an 
interesting field for students of photography, 
the possibilities of which are almost untouched. 
Before the World War very little work of this 
nature was carried on except sporadically and in 
an unorganised way. During and after the 
conflict, students in several of the European 
nations, wishing to express gratitude for the 
kindnesses of their American cousins, sent 
letters and gifts which were placed in the hands 
of the Junior Red Cross for delivery to American 
schools. Feeling obliged to fulfil the trust so 
devolved upon it, the international organisation 
assumed a responsibility that has since increased 
with time. After a few years the students of 
over two score countries had taken advantage 
of the good offices of the Junior Red Cross and 
were exchanging letters, exhibits, and photo- 
graphs. During the year 1926, in the United 
States alone there were 3,448 schoolroom port- 
folios exchanged. When it is understood that 
each one of these portfolios required the 
co-operation of many students, some conception 
of the broad scope of the work may be realized. 
The idea of international school correspondence 
as sponsored by the Junior Red Cross already 
has the hearty sanction of educators the world 
over. 

In July, 1925, the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations passed the following resolution 
endorsing international school correspondence: 

“The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations endorses movements and committees 
which establish international contacts among 
school-children through correspondence, exchange 
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FIGURE 1 


of school work, and interchange of pupils of suit- 
able age between countries.” 

The Universal Language spoken by pictures 
should make them one of the mainstays of this 
new activity. That they are understood and 
enjoyed is reflected by such statements of 
appreciation as that found in a letter received 
from a Swiss student: “In spite of the distance 
that separates us, I find myself transported to 
your country through the photographs which 
you were good enough to send me.” 





COURTESY JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The accompanying illustrations were included 
in Junior Red Cross portfolios sent to schools 
in this country from various parts of the world. 
Figure 1 is one of a number received from a 
girls’ school in Cahors, France, and shows a 
number of the students attired in costumes for a 
play. In this same portfolio were pictures of 
other school-activities as well as of the city of 
Cahors. * igure 2 was sent to a Newark, N.., 


school by students on Vieques Island, not far 
from Porto Rico. 


It illustrates the practice of 





FIGURE 2 


COURTESY JUNIOR RED CROSS 





FIGURE 3 


growing tobacco under cheesecloth. Figure 3 
was part of a portfolio prepared by the first 
and second grades of a school in Brunau, Upper 
Austria, and sent to St. Catherine’s school of 
Los Angeles, Calif. The photograph shows 
the students costumed for “Twelfth Night’ 
festivities in a traditiona\ custom, “‘Starsinging’’, 
an event which occurs near the first of the year. 
Figure 4 shows four Japanese girls taking part 
in a game of “‘battledore’’, a favorite pastime of 
the Nipponese students. The photograph was 





FIGURE 4 








COURTESY JUNIOR RED CROSS 


made by members of the Kawaniski School, 
Shiga Prefecture, Japan. It is one of a series 
illustrating native customs that were placed in 
the hands of the Junior Red Cross and for- 
warded to the Honahanoli School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. The worldwide bonds of friendship 
that are created through Junior Red Cross 
School Correspondence are illustrated by Figure 5. 

Pictures in correspondence have the possi- 
bilities of correcting much misinformation con- 
cerning national geography. On one occasion, 
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School children in forty-five countries of the world are in contact with each 


other through Junior Red Cross School Correspondence. 


Pupils in Ecuador 


are exchanging -letters, portfolios and handwork with pupils in Latvia; pupils 
in Poland with those in Japan; Belgium with South Africa; Esthonia with 


Australia. 


FIGURE 5 


American pupils sent some geography textbooks 
to an Albanian school. The pupils of the insti- 
tution were not slow in looking up the passages 
that dealt with geographical conditions in their 
native land. They soon discovered that a 
number of facts were incorrect or obsolete, and 
concluded that the author either must have 
obtained his material second-hand or from an 
old source. To set the author of the textbook 
right, one of the Albanian students wrote, calling 
attention to the points in question. He said in 
part: “In the first volume I read that Albania is a 
rocky, mountainous country. This seems to be 
true, yet, in fact, one-third of the total area of 
Albania can be plowed.”” He then went on to 
tell of his country as he knew it. He had a 
picture in his mind—a picture of the land in 
which he had lived all his life. The picture 


evoked by the written words he found in the 
geography book did not correspond to that in 





The graph shows how really world-wide these contacts are. 


COURTESY JUNIOR RED CROSS 


his mind, consequently the objection to the 
textbook description. It is hard to tell what 
kind of picture the Albanian youth’s description 
of his own land would create in the minds of 
American students; but it is safe to assume that 
no two of them would get the same conception 
of “‘rocky, mountainous country”’, for the reason 
that their ideas of a mountainous country might 
vary from a conception in which mountains play 
a very insignificant part to one in which the 
country was made up of little else. If such 
ambiguous statements as that found in the 
textbook and also in the pupil’s letter were 
accompanied by photographs, there would be 
much less chance for misunderstanding. 

For students to keep their eyes open for 
activities and events in school or community 
that are worth photographing is to have them 
realise a new meaning in history. To see history 
—however narrow its significance and scope— 
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made, and to take part in recording that history, 
is to make the students historically minded. 
Nothing is of more importance in citizenship than 
for each individual to see himself, not as a part 
of a social tree whose roots feed in a depleted soil 
that once nourished greatness, but as a witness 
and participant in the fruition of events to 
which men in the past have been long looking 
forward. 

A professor of foreign languages who had 
traveled widely told me on one occasion, “It is a 
difficult thing in traveling to recognise the out- 
standing characteristics of a people and a place’’. 
The truth of his statement is easily seen when we 
consider how really perplexing it would be to 
point out the essential in our own lives and 
environments. 

The student can never hope to discover the 
important geologic and scenic resources of his 
vicinity unless he is brought into close contact 
with them. When he is required to call the 
attention of others to the interesting things about 
his environment he must first choose the sig- 
nificant. And what gives him a better oppor- 
tunity to select the definitely important than to 
choose and make photographs from actual visits? 

Schools that have been contemplating the 
exchange of natural history specimens such as 
flowers, birds, and eggs will find in the use of 
photographs a service that has several advantages 
over the exchange of specimens. Photographs 
are more convenient to handle than specimens 
and are more in harmony with the ideals of 
conservation. “But photographs are so arti- 
ficial!’ it may be charged. To this I answer: 
Is a picture of a live bird in its native habitat 





more unnatural than a dead bird with glass for 
eyes and straw for vital organs?” If the student 
would know nature as she ought to be known, 
as a living, changing thing, let him match wits 
with her, camera in hand rather than a collect- 
ing bag, which should be used only by a few 
scientists. 

At this point the question arises concerning 
what material should be photographed for foreign 
correspondence. There is nothing mysterious 
about the interests of foreign students, for the 
gift of human curiosity is a universal trait. We 
might reverse the conditions and imagine a 
French student asking what we should like to 
know about him. We should reply without 
hesitation that first of all we are interested in 
him, and, therefore, his photograph would be 
welcome. We desire to know his environment— 
how his clothing, home, sports, and pastimes 
differ from our own. Points of interest around 
his locality, such as the homes of the celebrated, 
monuments, cathedrals, peasant-life, occupa- 
tions, methods of transportation, natural curi- 
osities—all are promising subjects for pictorial 
treatment. The primary purpose of pictures 
should be to eliminate and clarify as many words 
as possible. Lengthy titles are quite unnecessary 
to the picture that truly tells a story, and a 
simple phrase of identification should be sufficient. 
Interesting essays may often be written, on the 
other hand, with pictures as the basis. This is an 
excellent way of making descriptions clear to 
individuals having little knowledge of one’s own 
language. Pictures may often make clear the 
meaning of words and ideas that may otherwise 
be hazy or ambiguous. 





The Story of an Unopened Package 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


FHVEN in the best of well-regulated 
f editorial offices there are times 
ay when things become misplaced, and 
Yi temporarily, at least, such articles 
essay lose their identity; that is, when 
they are finally brought to light, there seems to 
be no way to determine to whom they belong 
and—in the case of pictures—their titles and 
who made them. 

A number of months ago our printers reported 
that they had accumulated a number of half- 
tones which belonged to us and, apparently, had 
not been used. At the time, we were somewhat 





is 


\ 


at a loss to account for these half-tones, inasmuch 





as each issue is planned in advance and the 
required illustrations made up as needed. We 
requested our printers to ship these half-tones 
to us and they did so. When the package 
arrived we happened to be too busy to inspect 
the contents, and the unopened package was 
tucked away on a shelf. Some time later we 
mentioned these half-tones to our late Associate 
Editor, Wilfred A. French, who explained that 
he was responsible for their accumulation at our 
printers. In short, he had been quietly gathering 
material for articles, and in due course planned 
to use these half-tones. He offered to supply 
all missing data. A complete set of proofs was 
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ALONG THE WATERFRONT 


ANONYMOUS 














made up for him so that each picture might be 
correctly titled and the maker’s name given. 
Then, before he could furnish the much needed 
data, he was stricken; and, in the weeks and 
months of illness which followed, the entire 
matter was, of course, neglected. Finally, he 
passed on, and virtually all hope of correctly 
indentifying these half-tones had to be given up. 
There they were, many of them pictorial and 
all of them interesting. Jn this dilemma I 


decided to overthrow editorial precedent and 
regarding 


include illustrations which I had 





‘Along the Waterfront’”’ was made apparently 
with the idea of making the foreground lead the 
eye to the center of interest, which is situated 
at the top of the picture-area. The two vessels 
occupy only about a third of the picture-space, 
yet the eye is led directly to them by means of 
the shadows in the water. There is a feeling of 
the vessels being crowded into the picture. 
It is to be regretted that the masts, and the 
bowsprit of the ship at the left, were cut off at 
the particular place where it would seem to be 
unusually marked. Nevertheless, the maker of 





PHOTOGRAPHIC COPY OF A PAINTING 


little, if any, information. Furthermore, I 
boldly took the liberty to title them in cases 
where no title of any kind could be found. In 
other words, I am presenting some interesting 
illustrations which I believe my readers will take 
pleasure in viewing, and, at the same time, I am 
using up material which our late Associate 
Editor had collected. What his plans were, 
no one knows; but in any event the pictures 
are here reproduced and we can all profit from 
their study. Should any of our readers be able 


to identify one or more of these illustrations, I 
shall be very grateful for the information, so that 
proper credit may be given in our next issue. 





SAUNDERSON 


this interesting marine reveals his desire to 
produce a picture with pictorial values and I 
believe that he—or she—has succeeded. 
“Photographic Copy of a Painting” was 
evidently prepared to be used with an article 
on how to copy paintings. The name of Saunder- 
son appeared written faintly on the half-tone 
proof and I am led to believe that the name is 
that of the photographer in Boston, who was 
well known for his ability to do copying and 
photography of the more difficult sort. Not 
being familiar with the original coolring of the 
painting, it is difficult to say whether the photo- 
graphic copy is satisfactory so far as color- 
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ARTHUR FLEISCHER 


values are concerned. However, from my know- 
ledge of the work done by Saunderson of Boston 

if it is really his work—I am very sure that the 
copy here reproduced is a faithful rendering in 
monochrome of the painting in question. 

“A Stiff Breeze” is a lively marine which is 
in striking contrast to ‘‘Along the Waterfront’’. 
There is wind, flying spray, and evidences of 
exciting sailing which ring true and cannot fail 
to appeal to the beholder, who has ever loved 
the tang of the sea. The horizon-line is cor- 
rectly placed, the clouds make up an interesting 
sky, and the straining sails hold the center of 
interest. The somewhat confusing collection 


of masts and sails at the right of the picture 





SCHLOSSER AND WENISCH 





rather weakens the composition, although if one 
covers up this group the picture appears to lose 
its balance. After all, taking into considera- 
tion the available subject-material, I think 
that our anonymous friend has produced a very 
creditable marine. 

The portrait, “Arthur Fleischer’, is the only 
picture in this group which happened to be 
properly titled and to have the maker’s named 
affixed. I am very sure that this splendid 
portrait-study was loaned to us by one of our 
German cotemporaries; but which publication 
it was, I am unable to state. Without a question, 
there is power in this portrait and there is a 
directness which impresses the beholder. It is a 
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‘“‘WHAT SHALL WE DO ?”’ 


question whether the position of the left hand— 
and the consequent light-area—helps or mars 
the composition. If one covers the hand, the 
arm is left in a very awkward position; if one 
does not cover the hand, it has a tendency to 
draw the eye away from the center of interest, 
which should be the face. Nevertheless, there 
is something very compelling about that hand. 
It seems to indicate action, authority, and 
strength. I leave it to my readers to decide the 
matter for themselves. This is a portrait which 
will bear study from a number of viewpoints. 

“What Shall We Do?” is a title which I took 
the liberty to give this picture of what seems to 
be a crisis in the lives of two women. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no identification 
whatever to give even a hint as to whether this 
picture was made by an American pictorialist 
or whether by one of our friends overseas. My 
personal reaction is that this exceptional genre 
was made overseas in Germany or Switzerland. 
Yet I may be entirely wrong. In any event, 
whoever made it and wherever it was made, 
this picture tells a story. Even the casual 


means of 


beholder cannot fail to sense a situation which 








ANONYMOUS 


seems to have drawn these two women together 
for mutual comfort and protection. Most of us 
have faced a situation which is so remarkably 
well portrayed by these women. We all must 
know, sooner or later, that dull yet agonizing 
grief or discouragment which comes through 
death or possibly the failure of our efforts to 
achieve success in our chosen life work. Even 
those who are deemed successful and free of 
burdens have heart-aches of which the world 
at large knows little. And so this picture tells a 
story for many of us, and it is just this that 
makes pictorial photography, at its best, an art. 
Perhaps I have viewed this interesting picture 
from the wrong angle entirely. My readers may 
react to it differently. Here again it will be of 
benefit to study the picture. 

This has been a rather difficult article to write. 
With nothing, virtually, excepting a bundle of 
half-tones for data, it has not been possible to do 
more than record personal reactions to five 
pictures. However, it is the true story of an 
unopened package, and perhaps my readers 
will find something of benefit to themselves, 
after the package is opened. 
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Pictorial Inspiration 


HERE is no denying the power of inspi- 
ration—that urge which forces us to climb 
on and upward to achieve fame and fortune. 
Without a doubt, many outstanding successes 
in business, science, and art were the result of an 
inspiration which did not lose its fire until the 
objective was reached. We have the greatest 
respect for inspiration—the kind which makes 
men and women accomplish great things. How- 
ever, in the course of our observation, we have 
come to the conclusion that, as one great man 
put it, success is about ten per cent. inspiration 
and ninety per cent. perspiration. In other 
words, we need the match of inspiration to light 
the fire of our ambition; but we need the solid 
oak-logs of perspiration to keep the fire of our 
ambition alight through the years. Very true, 
this interpretation seems to be very prosaic and 
lacking in the romantic attraction which is 
associated with persons who are assumed to be 
inspired. Yet, after all, is it not nearer the truth? 
In the course of a year we receive 
letters from men and women who wish to know 
how to achieve success in photography. It 
matters little whether the writer of the letter 
aspires to professional laurels or to salon-honors 
as a pictorialist, both wish to know how to 
reach the top by the shortest and most profitable 
route. In these letters much is said about what 
remuneration might be expected, what equip- 
ment is required, and how soon a state of affluence 
might be reached; but very little is said about 
willingness to work early and late to win profes- 
sional and amateur success. The tinder of 
inspiration appears to be ignited, in these letters; 
but there appear to be no steady burning oak- 
logs to keep the fire alight when the rather 
chilling rain of hard work begins to fall on the 
tinder. Some contend that it is a modern trend 
to attempt to scale the heights of fame and 
fortune “by lolling on flowery beds of ease’’. 
Whether it be a modern or an ancient trend, 
we are convinced that those who follow this 
course are not very likely to be troubled with 
an income tax. 

We believe absolutely in the value of enthusi- 
asm, which does much to make inspiration the 
starting-point in the race for success. The 
thought comes to us suddenly that a November 


many 


sunset would make a splendid pictorial subject— 
an inspiration. Carrying the necessary equip- 
ment and walking two or three miles to the top 
of some hill as it gets colder and colder toward 
sundown is—enthusiasm. The “flowery-beds- 
of-ease”’ trend simply does not function in such a 
case. A stout pair of legs and a hearty willing- 
ness to use them will make such an inspiration 
the foundation of repeated successes. 

There is a form of pictorial inspiration which 
should be mentioned. We have the greatest 
respect for it. We refer to the kind of inspiration 
which dares to do that which has not been done 
or cannot be done—according to some. Few, 
if any, instruction-books would depart from the 
rule to have the sun behind or to one side of the 
-amera when making a picture. Yet many of 
the finest professional and amateur photographs 
of the day have been made with the camera-lens 
pointed directly into the source of light. Some- 
one was inspired to see what would happen if 
the long-established rule were broken. After a 
little experimenting it was found that beautiful 
pictures could be made, and they are being made 
today. Inspiration of this sort leads on and 
upward to greater heights. It is not born of 
discontent, but rather it originates in a sincere 
eagerness to find ways and means to obtain 
new and, if possible, more beautiful pictorial 
results. When such inspiration leads to a result 
of little or no permanent value, it is soon put 
aside to give place to the things of proved value. 

It is not our intention nor our desire to belittle 
true and sincere inspiration. Without it in 
photography, or any other human activity, this 
world would make but slow progress. However, 
we do wish to make it very clear that, in our 
experience, inspiration alone rarely carries 
sufficient momentum to push us across the goal 
line. There must be enthusiasm and the staying- 
power which will help us to meet the onslaughts 
of discouragement, delay, and lack of recognition. 
And, lastly, let us urge those who would succeed 
in professional or amateur photography to 
adopt a program in which merit, honest effort, 
trained ability, and thorough workmanship 
supplant get-rich-quick, slipshod, and bizarre 
methods. ‘True inspiration, controlled enthusi- 
asm, and steady courage, added to the willing- 
ness to work hard and cheerfully, is our definition 
of pictorial inspiration. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
























































Prizes 5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
First Prize: Value $10.00. become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 


tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, Photo-Era Prize Cup 
before PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 





panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 

and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and ounces is sent with data. 

address, the title of the picture, and the name and 7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 


month of competition, and should be accompanied by _ layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, run at right-angles to each other. 


light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—LANDSCAPES 
Closed August 31, 1928 


First Prize . : : : : ; . Dr. Max Thorek 
Second Prize : ; . U. Stephen Johnson 
Third Prize . Kenneth D. Smith 


Honorable Mention: Edward Alenius; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Karl Butka; Wm. S. Davis; Geo. M. Gerhard; 

O. H. Kohler; Alexander Leventon; Edward McMahon; A. J. Pandian; Joseph Popino; Ralph F. Pratt; Godfrey 

Priester; Leonard Purin; Henry Sill; Maurice Smith; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; C. V. Steitz; Vincent W. Stelcik; 
L. P. Tabor; Finn Wilhelmsen; R. M. Weller; L. G. Wells. 
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A NEW YORK PASTORAL 
DR. MAX THOREK 


FIRST PRIZE—LANDSCAPES 








Second Prize 


ADVANCED 


COMPETITION 


LANDSCAPES 


OCTOBER 


U. STEPHEN JOHNSON 





Third Prize 


ADVANCED 
COMPETITION 


LANDSCAPES 


THE ADIRONDACKS 


KENNETH D. SMITH 

















SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 








Subjects for Competition—1928 


““My Home.” 
“Portraits.” 

“‘Indoor-Genres.”” 
‘*Miscellaneous.” 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” 


Closed January 31. 
Closed February 28. 
Closed March 31. 
Closed April 30. 
Closed May 31. 


Vacation-Pictures 


In all probability this competition-subject is the 
most popular with the largest number of our readers. 
Unfortunately, there are those who are unable to take 
a vacation. We have heard some men boast that they 
had not had a day off in twenty years. However, we 
venture to say that every man or woman is better 
physically and mentally for having had a few days or 
weeks of change and freedom from the daily routine 
of business and home-life. It seems to us that there 
are more persons than ever before who have caught 
the vacation-idea, and are profiting by it. The increas- 
ing nuthber of pictures made during vacation-days 
indicates that all outdoor-activities are more popular. 
Among these activities it is gratifying to note the 
almost universal use of the camera to record the events 
and trips of vacation-days. Without a doubt the 
number of pictures made during the vacation-season 
must run into the thousands. Among these thousands 
of photographs there are usually several outstanding 


“Architectural Subjects.”’ Closed June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.’ Closed July 31. 
*Miscellaneous.”” Closed August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closed September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.”” Closed October 31. 
*‘Water-Scenes.”” Closes November 30. 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes December 31. 


ones which merit recognition as really artistic pictures. 
This competition is arranged especially to attract 
some of these unusual vacation-pictures which deserve 
more than a quiet burial in an album. 

It should be evident that the usual record type of 
picture is not wanted; that is, the kind which shows 
Bill holding the six-pound pickerel or John washing 
dishes. Far be it from us to overlook the value of 
these pictures to those immediately concerned; but 
for this competition we should like the beautiful 
landscapes, glimpses of rivers, brooks, lakes, and the 
sea, with men and women in evidence who are really 
on a vacation. Summer-sports may well be included 
in vacation-pictures. In fact, the pictures which will 
be welcome are those which tell a vacation-story, 
and tell it convincingly and as artistically as possible. 
In view of the fact that most of us know and love the 
great out-of-doors, we feel that this competition will 
help to cement even more firmly the bonds of mutual 
interest which exist between us and our readers. 

A. H. Brarpstey. 





EARLY MORNING ON THE BAY 


ALEXANDER LEVENTON 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA 





Closing the last day of every month 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


COMPETITION 


MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaGazineE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold. by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the half-tone plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 








Phowography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed. 192 


aie SELES 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era MaaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. } 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 











PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
G ‘The American Jowrnal of Photography 
dy Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


%) — Tuts is to certify that on Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 





HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed August 31, 1928 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


. Dr. A. Wieczorek 
A. S. Githens 


Honorable Mention: C. S. Bourne; J. Daniels; Sarah H. Griffiths; J. D. McCauley; Geo. W. Payne; Joseph B. 
Rattley; Evangeline Day Tienken. 
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First Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WINTER IN TATRA DR. A. WIECZOREK 


pete 


Second Prize 


BEGINNERS’ 
COMPETITION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





A. 8. GITHENS 





CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE 














THROUGH THE 





SPRING-CURTAIN 











Y. INAGI 





THE PRINT CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Data: Made near Tacoma, Wash.; April, 2 p.m.; fair light; 
244 x 344 Kodak; 4%-inch Kodak Anastigmat; at F/8; 1/50 
second; Kodak Roll Film; M. Q.; print, Rapid Black E. 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ErA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Upon first glance at this picture, one might see little 
more than a wallpaper design, although the composi- 
tion of the objects included may be very artistic. The 
sprays of spring foliage playing the part of a curtain 
were well chosen and balance the opposite sides of the 
photograph quite nicely. Unfortunately, there is 


nothing in the background other than a small boat to 
suggest that we are looking through a curtain, as 
Perhaps it is well that the 


indicated in the title. 





opposite shore of the lake, since there is no indication 
of a bay or an ocean, is only very faintly visible. Such 
a horizontal shore-line would immediately have ruined 
the entire composition when compared with the 
delicate vertical branches dominating the upper half of 
the picture. A visible horizon is not always welcome 
in a pictorial photograph, anyway. 

Mr. Inagi may call himself very fortunate to have 
caught the little boat with its occupants in the position 
in which it is depicted. There is really no other place 
on the whole lake which might better accommodate 
this little seafarer. 

The three men in the boat are arranged in correct 
proportion to the three predominating branches hang- 
ing overhead. One can almost see the motion of the 
little dory approaching the center foreground. 
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THE SAND-DUNES 





GEORGE H. PAYNE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Data: Made at Narragansett Pier, R.I.; September, 3 .p.m, weather clear; Graflex 
Kodak Anastigmat lens; F/16; 1/10 second; K-2 filter; Azo print; Eastman Panchro- 


matic Film. 


A very pleasant effect might have been obtained 
with a bit of sunlight reflecting in the ripples of the 
water and flecking the leaves of the foliage, both of 
which lack detail. 

I am sure that there are numerous professional as 
well as amateur camerists who wish they might have 
obtained a beautiful photograph, similar to Mr. 
Inagi’s ““Through the Spring Curtain”’. 

Curt Foerster. 


Cuina and Japan have enjoyed ages of exclusive 
racial entity. As a result they have conventionalized 
their art so that it is racially characteristic to an extent 
impossible in the America of today with its short 
history and fusion of many races. 

This picture is a superlative bit of formal Japanese 
pattern. The delicate leafy tracery of the overhanging 
vine is charming. All is set off by the perfectly placed 
miniature figure of the boat and men. This is all. 
There is a beautiful simplicity about it. The boat 
tells us we are gazing down on a placid bit of water. 
I have stood on the palisades at Santa Monica, Calif., 
and seen just such a bit of smooth sunlit sea surrounded 
by a glimmering, shimmering curtain of mist which 
melted and fused into the water, now here and now 
there, so that there was no horizon. 

One question alone remains. Can pictorial photo- 
graphy limit itself to one phase such as this bit of 
simple, delicate, and alluring pure pattern, and still be 
pictorial photography? B. H. Jacoss. 


A very good rule for a person who has passed beyond 
the snapshot stage and is about to make a photograph 
is to ask himself whether he would take the trouble to 
paint the picture, slowly and by hand, if he could. 
Is there something beautiful, thoughtful, suggestive 





or appealing, in the view before him that he desires to 
depict? To what extent is the view compelling? 
How much trouble would he take to render it and 
feel duly rewarded for his pains? 

That sort of criterion, of course, bars out the vagrant, 
inconsequential snapshooter and includes the ‘‘serious 
worker”. The latter is assumed to feel an inward 
artistic urge to carry a message to the world—not 
by words, not by sculptured form, not by harmonic 
sounds, not by color, but by monochrome through 
photographic media. 

Now—to come down to brass tacks—just what is 
the author of “Spring Curtain” trying to do? We see 
what seems to be a boat in the middle distance. Is it on 
water? If so, where do the water and the sky meet? 
Which is water and which is sky? Or is he aiming at a 
sort of suggestion, hazy, poetic indefiniteness that 
appeals to the imagination? Perhaps so; but there is 
no accounting for taste. I don’t like mine that way. 
When I see a picture of a cow, I want to be convinced 
—reasonably, of course—that it is a cow, and probably 
not a rhinoceros. I don’t want any doubt as to H?O 
in liquid shape and in vaporous shape, as here. 

Of course that foliage is purely decorative, doubtless 
true to nature. My objection is that there is too 
much of it and it is not intrinsically beautiful. I 
confess I am hopelessly Anglo-Saxon. 


E. L. C. Morse. 





Darkroom foreman: “Now, Joe, what about getting 
out that order of enlargements?” 

Joe: “I ain’t feeling well, boss; I’m trembling all 
over.” 

Foreman: “Well, then get busy 
retouching.” 


and do some 
Thru The Darkroom Door. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 








PuoroGrapny, like every other sport, pastime, or 
avocation—call it what you will—lays its fascinations 
upon kindred spirits and causes them to forgather 
in groups, wherefrom clubs, guilds, and societies are 
organised, and friendships are established, many of 
which abide over a period of many years. 

To me, looking back over a period of more than 
thirty years of photographic activity, the friendships 
thus formed are some of the most valued results. 

Among many friends, so found, it has been my good 
fortune to know Herbert Turner, whose fine pictures as 
well as genial, sterling character and facile pen are 
known wherever good pictorial photography is known 
and appreciated—which covers all America and much 
of Europe. 

It is a singular pleasure, therefore, to read his brief 
account recording the reasons why he is a pictorial 
photographer. Knowing him, I should say that it is 
his love of beauty, and that his mind is so attuned to it 
that he perceives it in many places where others would 
not and could not see it. His picture “Gloucester” 
is the very heart of a larger view, more than three- 
fourths of which he has boldly discarded to give us 
the essence of the beauty of the scene—the spirit of 
the fishing-port. Nothing needful is omitted and 
nothing valueless included. We are satisfied, and 
require no more. The story is complete. 

Data: Speed Graphic Camera, 4x 5; Zeiss Tessar 
lens, 84-inch focus at F/11; no screen; exposure, 
1/30 second, at 10 a.m. in July; sunshine; on film, 
developed in Pyro; enlarged from part of negative on 
Velour Black Rough Buff. 

In the previous issue of this magazine I mentioned 
the old ‘Postal Photographic Club” which circulated 
albums of prints, contributed by its members, over a 
large territory, from Washington, D.C., to Portland, 
Maine. One of the prominent members and con- 
tributors was Professor Waugh, whose article and 
pictures adorn this issue. He was ever in search of 
woodland beauty, and his skill in recording it is seldom 
equaled. In “Ferns and Gray Birches” the delicate 
tracery of the fern-fronds is well contrasted with and 
emphasised by the graceful birch trees. 

‘Foliage Rocks and Water” is a very matter-of-fact 
title for so charming and poetic a portrayal of this very 
difficult type of subject, which Professor Waugh has 
handled so skilfully. We will note the lack of harsh- 
ness anywhere and particularly the translucence of 
the waterfall, through which is plainly discernible 
the rocky formation over which the water is falling. 
I am reminded of another waterfall scene which 
appeared many years ago in one of the Postal Photo- 
graphic Club albums aforementioned. That one 
lacked every good quality which the present picture 
possesses, particularly the falls, which were pure white 
and lacking in detail. One waggish fellow-member 
criticised thus: “I don’t like your condensed-milk 
waterfall”—which brought down unstinted wrath 








upon his head from the maker of the print. I always 

think of it when looking at waterfall pictures. 
“Woodland Brook” is another well-composed and 

well-handled wood interior. 


I should like to have 








the post on the left removed, and possibly the figure, 
although there is entire lack of hardness even in the 


white dress and hat. No data, other than those 
intimated by Professor Waugh in the article, are given. 

The college-man’s camera has become such a recog- 
nised source of income to the skilful operator as to 
have been the means of paying many a bill. Alton R. 
Kaste has found this true, to his own satisfaction. 
We suspect that the principle of his success is in the 
three words in the last paragraph: “‘Work like blazes!” 
All the prints are so good in technical and story- 
telling qualities that we can name no preference. 
No data, except such as are in the text. 

We commented last month on the L-shaped com- 
position. In “Trees and Sky”, by Henry Sill, we have 
one almost exactly similar, and fine clouds as well, 
filling in the sky. It is unfortunate that the foreground 
strip is so rectangular and unbroken. A path, roadway, 
or shadow, even, if ever so lightly shown, would have 
done much to break up the monotonous expanse. 
Probably none existed. 

Data: Graflex, 4.x 5, with Kodak lens of 71-inch 
focus, used at F/8 with K-1; screen; an exposure of 
1/25-second was given at 4P.M. in June; bright sun; 
on E. K. Panchromatic plate; Pyro-tank developed. 
Print on Defender Velour Black Veltex. 

Leonard Purin’s interesting and charming little 
landscape, ““Misty Morning”, has a delightful sense of 
atmosphere and delicate lights and shades, that are 
quite distinctly Corot-esque in effect. The figures are 
well placed and in complete harmony with the scene. 
In fact, they form an effective balance, filling a space 
that mit, otherwise, have appeared rather void, and 
uniting, in a sense, the two darker masses of trees. 
Attention may well be directed to variety of tone in 
the softly shaded foreground, which was mentioned as 
lacking in the just previous print. 

Data: Graflex, 314 x 4144, with B. & L. Tessar of 
614-inch focus at F/4.5; made in September, at 10 
o'clock, on a hazy morning; exposure was 1/10 second 
with K-1 screen; on Agfa Portrait film. (Query: Was 
the screen of any benefit? The sky does not show it.) 
Amidol-developed in tank, and enlarged on Gevaert 
Novabrom No. 1. 

The pictures illustrating the editor’s “Story of An 
Unopened Package” are of the type which prevailed 
several years ago. “Straight Photography’, it was 
called, and for the most part the prints were made 
without much modification, if any at all. Be it said, 
also, that great care was used by ambitious picture- 
makers to obtain perfect printing negatives, as there 
was not available the large variety of different surfaces 
and contrasts now available in printing mediums. 
Larger sizes in cameras were the vogue and direct- 
contact prints were the usual custom, 5 x 7 and larger 
being used by many. The advent of the small camera, 
of great precision and finest optical equipment, caused 
camerists to alter their practice. They began to pro- 
duce more negatives, without so much attention to the 
individual perfection of each, knowing they could 
find a printing-medium to fit and overcome slight 
discrepancies in negative-quality. Compare the 
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frontispiece with “Along the Waterfront’’, for example. 
The former has the strength and directness of a charcoal 
drawing or etching; while the latter, although equally 
fine, considered in a purely photographic sense, has not 
the unity, or oneness, of the former. Let Mr. Turner 
produce a print from “Along the Waterfront”’ negative, 
and I feel confident you would be presented with a 
much more telling result, and the point be made clear. 

But taking “Along the Waterfront” as we find it, 
how interesting the old “hookers” are, with their old- 
fashioned rig! At first glance I should have called 
them three-masted schooners, but soon notice that 
they carry a square-yard on the foremast and their 
mizzenmasts are shorter than main- or foremast. 
What rig is that? 

How calm and restful they appear, alongside the 
dock, and with what simple dignity the vertical lines 
of tall spars and deep reflections invest them! One 
vessel has apparently discharged her cargo and is 
airing sails, preparatory to another voyage, while the 
other still has her cargo aboard and is deep in the water. 
We linger over this picture which speaks of a bygone 
day. 

The “Copy of a Painting” by Saunderson is a model 
of perfection in every way, and is now published for 
the first time. It was photographed by the late 
Frederick A. Saunderson who was a master-hand at 
this work and always brought out every value in the 
originals. So perfectly did he handle these subjects 
that his clients included many famous artists, who 
knew his skill and trusted his integrity. His knowledge 
of the choice of plate and filter suited to each type 
or color-scheme was truly marvelous. Some of his 
copies of old, discolored, and time-stained pictures 
would almost put the originals to shame. 

The painting itself is of special interest to Puoto-ERA 
readers, and calls for more than casual mention, as it 
was imported from Europe about 1905 by Mr. Wilfred 
A. French, late editor of this publication. It was 
considered a masterpiece, although of moderate size, 
and I had the pleasure of seeing it in Mr. French’s 
home. Mrs. French informs me that the artist was 
Bernardus Johannes Blomners, 1845, a Dutchman, of 
The Hague, and the title is “A Dutch Home’. It is 
full of every fine quality which Dutch masters were 
capable of producing in paint upon canvas. 

After several years in Mr. French’s possession, it 
was heard of by some art-dealers in Paris, who repur- 
chased it upon seeing this copy, which was made for 
their inspection, and is probably the only one extant 
in America. 

A “Stiff Breeze’ is well titled. Every feature of 
the picture accentuates it. The white-capped, choppy 
sea; the high-flying, fleecy wind-clouds; the shortened 
sail of the fleet,—all tell the story. To those of us to 
whom the sea has been, and ever is, a source of inspira- 
tion, this print makes a strong appeal. Made long 
before the day of the motor-cruiser and outboard 
“putt-putt”, there is a charm about it that is ever 
new, no matter how long ago it may have been. 

The portrait “Arthur Fleischer” is treated in a 
manner not frequently seen. The tense pose of the 
left arm and hand, and the right hand so dramatically 
placed against the head, combined with the disturbed 
expression of countenance, cause us to wonder why 
it was so made, unless the subject was an actor. 

“What Shall We Do?” makes a forceful appeal, 
although not a pleasant one. There are so many happy 


occasions in life, so well worth recording and per- 
petuating, it seems futile and unnecessarily morbid to 
make such pictures, regardless of how well the work is 
done, and in this case it is particularly well handled. 








We had better “brighten the corner’ than darken it. 

Another honorable-mention landscape is “The 
Windmill”, by Edward Alenius, and a strong com- 
petitor for prize-honors. The clouds are beautifully 
handled over the top of the mill; but lower down, 
at the right in particular, they are not so convincing, 
as they appear to trail right down to the ground. 
The foreground was well selected and makes a fine 
setting for the mill, while the darker mass at the left 
just supports the left side and balances the mill nicely. 
Brilliant sunshine effect is well shown by the shadow 
of the vanes on the mill. 

Data: Made on Long Island, N.Y., at 4 p.m. in July, 
with an Ica 3144x444 camera and Zeiss lens of 131% 
c.m. focus, used at F/16. An exposure of 1/25 second 
was given on Eastman film, which was developed in 
M.Q. The print is a Wellington Bromoil, and does 
credit to Mr. Alenius’ skill. 


| Workers’ Competition 


Dr. Max Tuorek again scores with his first-prize 
landscape, ““New York Pastoral’’. The first impres- 
sion we receive is the marked contrast between peace- 
ful, grazing sheep and the tremendous man-made 
edifices in the distant background, albeit Dr. Thorek 
has softened the latter, to subordinate them, and 
topped the whole with “fleecy’’ clouds. We are 
impressed, second, with the wisdom of New York’s 
park department in placing sheep in its great Central 
Park for the enjoyment and education of the people, 
many of whom have scant allowance of pastoral 
scenes. For a dime-fare bus-ride they can all receive 
a touch of nature, at least, even although overtowered 
by man’s gigantic building achievements. 

Data: Graflex, 4 x 5 with B. & L. Tessar of 7%-inch 
focus; exposure, 1/40-second at F/4.5 on a bright May 
day at 11 a.m.; on Agfa film-pack; Ramstein filter used. 
Elon-pyro developer was used, and the enlargement is 
on P. M. C. No. 8. 

The second-prize picture, ““October’’, by N. Stephen 
Johnson, is of an extremely captivating subject, 
selected by one who is evidently a master of landscape- 
composition as well as pictorial photography. The 
delicate yet warm shadows have been recorded with 
skill, as has the lovely sky. Although the diffusion 
is rather strongly noticeable in the small half-tone, 
we imagine it is less marked in the large print. 

Data: 214 x 34 Kodak, Bausch & Lomb F/6.3 lens, 
of 43-inch focus, with 5-times color-screen. Exposure 
was -second at F/11, at 10.30 a.m., on October 
hazy-bright day. Kodak film was used, and developed 
in Ortol. The enlargement is on Novabrom K-14 N. 
A diffusion dise was used. 

The name of Kenneth D. Smith again appears in 
the lists, with one of his characteristically fine open 
landscapes, “The Adirondacks”. Mr. Smith can 
always be counted on to select the best in lighting 
and scenic effect, and to produce in the photograph 
all the fine qualities which attracted him in the scene 
before his camera. In the present example he has 
combined a strongly shadowed foreground with sun- 
bathed distant lakes and mountains, topped with 
beautiful cumulus clouds, in a composition that is a 
treat to the eyes. Not the least telling feature is the 
shapely cloud-shadow, lying over a large territory in 
the middle distance. By the expert use of panchro- 
matic emulsion and filter, with perfect timing, Mr. 
Smith places before us absolute perfection of photo- 
graphic technique. His pictures always leave one with 
a desire to go to the same spot and behold the same 
scene. 
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Data: 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 7-inch Protar F/7; taken 
Labor Day, 1926, from Boreas Mountain, about 6.30 
P.M.; exposure 1/20-second at F/8, with K-2 filter, 
on Panchromatic cut-film; developed in pyro-tank. 
The enlargement was 11 x 14 on Old Master Buff. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue beginner prize-winners in this issue have done 
themselves great credit, their lens- and chemical-work 
being perfection itself. ‘‘Winter in Tatra’, by Dr. A. 
Wieczorek, is a wonderfully fine composition and 
worthy of comparison with the work of some able 
painters of winter-landscape, excepting, of course, 
the advantage which colors afford. However, there is 
such strong color-suggestion in this picture that we 
don’t feel the lack of actual colors. Dr. Wieczorek 
surely must be a careful student of composition, 
although a beginner in photography. If anything 
requires changing, it is very slight. By taking about 
34-inch from the left, we overcome the tendency of 
the two diagonal lines, now meeting at the margin, 
to carry the eye out of the picture, and lose nothing 
of real value to the composition. Rather it strengthens 
it, by forcing our attention toward the more attractive 
mountains on the right. The beautiful cloud-tops 
overcome any feeling of flatness or monotony of tone 
in the sky, giving it perfect value, being brilliant, yet 
darker-toned than the snow, as it should be. Those 
beautiful snow-laden trees, although right on the 
margin, act as a complete foil to set back the distance 
and supply aérial perspective and scale to the whole. 

Data: Made in Zakopane, Poland, with Goerz Taro- 
Tenax camera, Goerz Dogmar lens, F/6.3, used at 
full opening; exposure 1/5-second on Gevaert Sensima 
Ortho-Antihalo plate, developed in Carbonal-Hauff. 
Print on Gevaert Orthobrom. A three-times filter was 
used in making the negative. The time of year was 
November, which compares in weather conditions, 
apparently, with our northern United States and 
Canadian climate. 

“Canyon of the Yellowstone’, by A. S. Githens 
is another fine example of mountain-landscape. The 
artist made a good selection and placed it well on his 
film, then kept on doing the correct thing by making a 
perfect exposure and enlargement. The winding river 
leads the observer in a pleasing wavy line well into the 
scene. The distant horizon line should have been 
rendered higher or lower than that of the nearer 
mountain-top, by choosing a higher or lower point of 
view, thereby avoiding a tendency to monotony of 
line. Apparently the sky was ‘“‘shaded-in’’ when 
making the enlargement. The idea was good, namely, 
to bring out the clouds; but the shading was not 
carried down quite far enough to blend properly into 
the landscape. A small defect, but making just the 
difference between complete and near success. 

Data: Made at about 11 A.M. on a brilliant morning 
in August, with 1-A, Series III Kodak, on Eastman 
film. The lens was a Kodak Anastigmat F/7.7 of 
5\%-inch focus. Stop F/11 was used, and 1/25-second 
exposure given. The film was commercially developed. 
Enlargement made on P. M. C. bromide paper by 
means of a Kodak auto-focus enlarger. 

Note: In running through the data which accompany 
the prints in this issue, the reviewer observes that 
nearly every one of them is an enlargement from the 
whole or part of a small negative. Also, the great 


preponderance of films over plates is noted, and the 
increasing vogue of reflecting cameras, equipped with 
large-aperture lenses, among those doing pictorial 
work. Color-filters and panchromatic emulsions are 
being used with greater discrimination than heretofore. 








Keeping Those Notes in Order 


THE active photographer frequently finds no little 
difficulty in keeping his notes in proper order. Quite 
often a notebook is kept in which formulas, hints, and 
working-processes are copied indiscriminately as they 
are encountered; and then the owner finds it necessary 
to finger over forty or fifty pages of miscellaneous 
jottings before the desired item is found. The loose- 
leaf notebook is excellent for the purpose of keeping 
information so that it may be properly classified and 
found without delay; but for real convenience and 
flexibility, I have found nothing so handy as a 
card-index file. 

A small wooden box holding a hundred or two 
hundred cards may be obtained at the local stationers 
for a small sum. The standard size of the cards, 
three inches by five inches, is very convenient for most 
entries, especially the formulas which form the bulk 
of most amateurs’ notes. In this manner points and 
improved methods are instantly available when needed. 
The indexing can be done according to the taste of 
the photographer. Contrast Developers, Solvents and 
Cleaners, Intensifiers, etc., are a few suggestions as to 
what divisions may be made. 

One great advantage of this method of keeping data 
is that a miniature “reader’s guide” may be incorpo- 
rated. As articles which may be of future use appear 
in current periodicals, it is a simple matter to fill out a 
card such as: 

INTENSIFICATION: 


Precautions in using mercuric intensifiers. 
Monthly Pictorialist, Vol. XIX, Page 33. 


Intensification by redevelopment. 
British Photography, Vol. [X, Page 433. 


Within a short time the photographer will find 
that he has a very handy encyclopedia of the latest 
developments. This method has been used for several 
years by the author, and there is yet to be found one 
that will equal it in utility. 

EuGENE KELLER. 


Exhibition of Prints by Sarra and 
Dr. Wightman 


Durtne October an exhibition of unusual interest 
was held at the Camera Club, 121 West 68th Street, 
New York City. It was a combined show of prints by 
Valentino Sarra, A.R.P.S., and Dr. Orrin S. Wightman. 
Without a doubt, exhibitions of this type do much to 
instruct and to stimulate amateur and professional 
photographers—not to mention their great value in 
educating the general public to appreciate photography 
as an art. 


How to Unscrew an Obstinate Lens-Cell 


Ir a lens is so firmly screwed into its mount that it 
resists all ordinary attempts to remove, force should 
on no account be used, or the lens may suffer irreparable 
injury. The best plan is to paint the joint line or cell 
and mount with a little kerosene from time to time, 
allowing an interval to elapse for the oil to make its 
way between the two metallic surfaces by capillary 
attraction. When it has done this—it may take some 
hours—it will usually be that renewed attempts to 
unscrew the lens will be successful. Under no condi- 
tions should oil be applied to the mechanism of the 


shutter. 
P. B. Prior. 
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Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Ir there is any good luck in the number seven, 
the 1928-29 PHoro-Era Tropuy Cup race will be a 
winner. Seven camera clubs scored! Apparently the 
new system of crediting points is liked by members 
of camera clubs; for even those who win an Honorable 
Mention Certificate score for their club. First prize 
in the Advanced Competition ending September 30, 
1928, was won by Dr. K. Koike of the Seattle Camera 
Club; second prize by Donald W. Beck of the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club, and third prize by Kenneth D. 
Smith, not a camera club member. In the Beginners’ 
Competition, the first prize was won by C. A. Shaw 
and the second prize by J. A. Weiss, neither one a 
-amera club member. Among the Honorable Mentions 
were a number of camera club members: five, Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore; two, Cleveland Photo- 
graphic Society; and one each for Fort Dearborn 
Camera Club, Photographic Society of Philadelphia, 


Syracuse Camera Club, and Brooklyn Institute. The 

standing of the clubs is as follows: 
Seattle Camera Club. .. 2... . 00... ..00se08 31% 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club.............. 24 
Photographic Club of Baltimore........... 2% 
Cleveland Photographic Society. ......... 1 
ee, 4 
Syracuse Camera Club. ..........-0.0054: 4 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia...... . 4 
Syracuse Camera Club. ............. 14 


A Splendid Idea 


Ever since the PHoto-Era Tropuy Cup competi- 
tion began four years ago, camera clubs have been 
faced with the problem of how best to interest members 
and how best to handle the prints to be submitted 
each month. A number of plans have been tried, 
with greater or lesser success. Apparently it remained 
for the Photographic Club of Baltimore to solve the 
problem. The print-director of the club collects the 
prints from all the members who wish to enter the 
Puoto-Era competitions and he sees to it that each 
print is accompanied with the proper data. Several 
days before the end of the month he places all the 
prints in a neat, well-protected sample-case, about 22 
inches long, 18 inches wide, and three inches deep. 
The case is made of composition material which is light, 
yet strong; and the corners are reinforced by metal 
braces. The cost of shipping the case is very likely to 
be less than to send each print separately; and, best of 
all, the prints are virtually certain to arrive in perfect 
condition. After the judges have made their awards, 
all prints which have received no recognition are 
returned to the case and are shipped back to the club 
in time for the next month’s competition prints to be 
packed. Altogether, it seems to us that this arrange- 
ment is simple and efficient, and it certainly saves 
much work at both ends. Those camera clubs which 


are vitally interested in winning the Proto-Era 
Tropny Cur for 1928-29 will do well to adopt the same, 
or a similar, plan, and the sooner the better for the 
prints, the print-director, and the chances of winning 
the cup. 








Our Motion-Picture Editor on the Air 


WE are all familiar with the phrase “up in the air’, 
as applied to a person who has temporarily lost his 
temper or has been much upset by some unusual 
occurrence. Lest there may be some misunderstanding, 
we wish to make it very clear that our good friend 
Herbert C. McKay is very far from being “up in the 
air” when he is on the air. During the month of 
November he is scheduled to give four talks under the 
auspices of the National Broadcasting Company 
through radio station WJZ or WEAF, New York City. 
These talks will be given Wednesday afternoons, 
the time to be announced in the press. We understand 
that these talks will be given in connection with other 
speakers, Mr. Kerst and Mr. Oswald—both well- 
known in photographic circles. What the subjects are 
to be, we do not know; but we believe that these three 
gentlemen are able to make any program interesting 
and profitable for the listeners-in. 

Our motion-picture editor has become involved in 
two other matters. Page 1436 of Volume XV of “Who's 
Who in America”’ records his life-history for the benefit 
of those who may be interested to know of the succes- 
sive steps which led up to his present position in the 
world of photography. The second matter has to do 
with his lecture given before the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia. As we go to press, we have received 
no reports of what has happened as a result of this 
activity on the part of Mr. McKay. It is said that 
“no news is good news’’; therefore, we are well content 
to believe that our motion-picture editor has made the 
most of his opportunities to render constructive service 
and has not met an untimely end at the hands of his 
listeners. 


A Good Time to Prove It 


AN unusually large number of correspondents have 
stated recently that they had a friend, or friends, in 
mind to whom they intended to send a subscription to 
Puoto-ErA MaGazine. We know that these good 
friends meant what they wrote. They liked the 
magazine and believed that their friends would, too. 
November and December are the busy subscription 
months. Christmas is not far off, and appropriate 
gifts are welcome. We should appreciate having our 
friends make good their intentions at this time because 
it will be a pleasure to add new friends; and now is the 
time to avoid the Christmas rush. 


How to Send Glass-Negatives by Mail 


Ir is a common occurrence that nine out of ten 
glass-negatives which are sent by mail arrive in a 
broken condition. Here is an old dodge, and one well 
worth copying. Wrap the negative in a clean paper, 
then place it between pieces of stout cardboard. 
Enclose the lot in an old plate-box. Finally, wrap 
the box in black paper and attach a hanging label, 
with the address plainly written on one side and the 
stamps on the other side. The stamper will surely 
perceive that it would be futile to stamp black ink on 
black paper, and so will limit his attention to the label. 


P. B. Prior. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, A.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 









Undersea Photography 


Tue first home of living organisms, we have reason 
to believe, was in water; and in the vast reaches of 
water which covers nearly three-quarters of the earth 
are yet to be found some of the most interesting of 
plant and animal life. A good many years ago attempts 
were made to photograph the bottom of the sea; 


eran 








ef which the worker is able to study the subject he 
is about to photograph. The illumination necessary 
for instantaneous exposures and motion-picture work 
is furnished by banks of Cooper-Hewitt mercury 
vapor lamps. At a depth of a hundred feet this appa- 


ratus has served to lift a corner of the veil of mystery 
which covers the plant and animal life of the deep. 
With it strange fishes, scintillant as jewels and delicate 
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Courtesy of the New York Zoélogical Society 


Enlargement from a motion-picture film made by the Haitian Expedition of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


and cameras were devised which might be let down 
until the stand on which they were mounted rested 
upon the bottom of the sea. This fixed the position 
of the lens at the proper distance to obtain sharp 
definition of objects on the bottom; and two or more 
enclosed electric lights run from accumulators enabled 
the exposures to be made. Bouton in 1894 with such a 
camera, but using magnesium powder burnt in a lamp of 
his own design, made a number of successful undersea 
pictures. 

Much later Mr. J. Ernest Williamson devised a 
submersible chamber with which he made both still- 
and motion-pictures of sea-bottom life in the Bahama 
Islands. His apparatus consists of a metal chamber, 
heavily re-enforced to withstand the pressure at con- 
siderable depths, connected to a barge overhead by a 
long flexible tube which is progressively strengthened 
to meet the steadily increasing pressure at greater 
depths, and provides means for entering and leaving 
the chamber. The metal chamber which serves as 


the motion-picture studio of the submarine photo- 
grapher is provided with a crystal window through 
which the lens of the camera is pointed and by means 





and as colorful as_ flowers, diaphanous  shell-fish, 
mysterious hybrid creatures—half plant and_ half 
animal—are recorded in motion and in their natural 
habitat on motion-picture film. 

The Haitian expedition of the New York Zodlogical 
Society last year used very successfully an ordinary 
De Vry spring driven motion-picture camera enclosed 
in a metal waterproof box designed by Mr. William 
Beebe, Mr. Mark Barr and Mr. John Tee-Van of the 
American Museum of Natural History. This box had 
at one end a small, glass-covered opening through 
which the lens pointed, and was provided with a lever 
for starting and stopping the motor. No provision 
was made for changing the film; and when the one 
hundred feet which the DeVry accommodates were 
exposed, the camera was hauled to the surface and 
removed from its case for changing. 

When a reef had been found which afforded a suitable 
scenic effect and sufficient numbers of fish, the photo- 
grapher went down in his diving helmet and selected 
a suitable background or place to photograph. After 
choosing the spot, the distance was measured off to 
where the camera was to be placed. Then, ascending 
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to the surface, the camera was loaded and the lens set 
for the proper distance, which, owing to the refraction 
of water, is two-thirds of the actual distance between 
the camera and the subject. Working at depths 
ranging from eight to fifteen feet near midday and 
with bright sun, fully exposed negatives were obtained 
with the lens working at F/5.6. Although the expedi- 
tion possessed a lens with an aperture of F/1.9, it was 
never used. The camera was placed on a heavy tripod 
weighted to lessen vibration from currents in the 
water, and the photographer pressed the lever whenever 
he thought that it was worth while. Of course, it is 
not possible to work at great depths in this manner 
with only sunlight as an illuminant; but nevertheless 
some very valuable results were obtained. 


New Method of Synchronising Picture 
and Music 


A METHOD of synchronising picture and sound 
which the picture record as well as the sound record are 
recorded on a phonographic disc with two needle-tracks 
is announced by John L. Baird, the Scottish worker on 
television. Both sets of vibrations are picked up and 
recorded on the disc at the same time. The lights and 
shades from the subject after passing through a tele- 
visor disc fall on a photo-electric cell, the current of 
which varies with the intensity of the illumination 
falling upon it at. that instant. This current, after 
amplification, actuates a cutting tool which cuts a 
channel of varying depth on the disc, the variations cor- 
responding to the intensity of light from different parts 
of the subject as they are scanned by the rapidly 
revolving televisor disc. At the same time that the 
picture-record is being made, the sounds picked up by a 
sensitive microphone are being used to impress the 
sound record on a second groove of the disc imme- 
diately beside the picture record. 

To reproduce both sound and picture the record is 
placed on a revolving table, much as in the ordinary 
phonograph, and the sound record is picked up and 
amplified according to the usual method as employed 
in the electrically reproducing phonograph. The pic- 
ture-record is picked up from the record with a needle, 
just as is the sound record, and the amplified cur- 
rent used to light a Neon tube which is viewed through 
a scanning disc similar to that used in making the 
original record. This scanning disc reassembles the 
light impulses into an image corresponding with the 
original. 

It is announced that the company controlling Baird’s 
inventions, International Television, Ltd., is planning 
to put the apparatus for working the process on the 
market in the near future. 


Evidence for the Gravitational Displacement 
of Lines in the Solar Spectrum 
Obtained at Mount Wilson 


One of the consequences of the much-discussed 
theory of relativity proposed by Einstein is that the 
wave-lengths of radiation from the sun should be longer 
than the wave-lengths of identical radiation from a 
terrestrial source. St. John at Mount Wilson has tested 
this conclusion by accurately measuring the spectrum 
lines on plates of the solar spectrum and plates con- 
taining the same lines obtained in a vacuum spectro- 
graph in the laboratory. A comparison was made with 
1,537 lines from the center of the dise of the sun and a 
similar series from the spectrum of iron, silicon, man- 
ganese, titanium, and cyanogen. The general trend 


of the investigation is decidedly in favor of the Einstein 








predictions. Not in a single case was a terrestrial line 
found to have a longer wave-length than the corre- 
sponding solar line. The actual differences do not 
always agree with the values calculated mathematically 
by Einstein, but the general trend of the figures 
obtained clearly agrees with the predictions. 


New Photographic Recording Oscillograph to 
Be Used in Studying Lightning 


SUPERPOWER engineers who have visions of a day 
when the electric power produced by hydro-electric 
generators situated at suitable points on our waterways 
will be used to supply light and power to cities many 
hundreds of miles away, have first to solve the prob- 
lems arising from interference with the proper per- 
formance of high-power transmission lines by lightning, 
which is the cause of tremendous loss to the power com- 
panies and inconvenience to the customer. Lightning 
strikes 9 transmission line and the insulation is burnt 
off. Current which should go to the consumer is 
grounded and lost. Perhaps a large and expensive 
generator may be burnt out. In any event, the service 
of the company is impaired until such a time as the line 
can be repaired. 

Considerable study has, therefore, been devoted to a 
study of the effect of electrical discharges on trans- 
mission lines and on electrical equipment generally. 
This work has, in the past, been conducted largely in 
the laboratory with man-made lightning; but now the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company is 
to experiment with Nature’s own product in a moun- 
tainous portion of Tennessee, where thunderstorms are 
frequent and transmission lines are badly affected by 
lightning. 

Two of the stations which have been established are 
equipped with a newly developed photographically- 
recording oscillograph, which is the development of 
Dr. Harald Norinder of the Westinghouse staff. The 
Norinder oscillograph, which is said to have made the 
project feasible, surpasses all other known types in sen- 
sitivity and will function for several hours without 
attention. No one knows just when a flash will take 
place; and, therefore, it is almost imperative to have an 
oscillograph which will function automatically for an 
hour or more and record every electrical discharge 
which takes place within that time. The usual type of 
vibrating strip or string oscillographs do not permit 
sufficiently small time intervals to be measured, and are 
not adapted to the requirements; and the cathode-ray 
oscillograph, which has been used rather extensively in 
the recording of man-made flashes in the laboratory, can 
be used to advantage only when the approximate time 
of the flash can be determined, which is, of course, 
almost never the case in dealing with lightning. The 
Norinder oscillograph is of the cathode-ray type, the 
-xathode rays being deflected to one side by the mag- 
netic field set up within the oscillograph by the dis- 
charge, so as to produce a waving line on the mooring 
photographic film, and will record a lightning flash of 
only one ten-millionth of a second; but at the same 
time it will run for two hours without attention, and 
record every flash that occurs within that time. From 
the curved lines representing the records of the flashes 
which have taken place, the engineer is able to calcu- 
late the rate in the rise of the voltage of the flash, the 
maximum voltage, the duration of the flash, and the 
rate of decrease. From an intensive study of such 
records and comparisons of various means of over- 
coming the danger done to transmission lines by light- 
ning, engineers hope in time to be able to find means to 
prevent all interference with electric power transmission 
by lightning. 
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Announcement 


Puoto-Era MAGaAzineE was the first American photo- 
graphic publication to create a department devoted to 
the interests of amateur kinematographers. Since 
then, several cotemporary photographic magazines 
have paid tribute to its courage and foresight by doing 
likewise. 

Now Mr. Beardsley, recognising the recent rapid 
strides in the field of visual education, has established 
a new department, this time dedicated to the service 
of all those who are concerned with the production and 
use of photographs in education, whether it be in 
school, college, church, or club. 

It is said that on one occasion, when a certain M. P. 
had finished making a speech in Parliament, a member 
of the opposition arose and began his reply by saying: 
“The gentleman has said much that is true and much 
that is interesting; but that which is true is not interest- 
ing, and that which is interesting is not true!” 

To all who believe that a department should be 
interesting as well as true, I appeal for backing. Will 
you not co-operate to help make this corner of real 
usefulness to all interested in the field? And how may 
you assist? 

If you are a student or a faculty member of an 





institution that is engaged in doing unusual or interest- 
ing things, photographically, and which in the past 
has been hiding its light under a bushel, send in a 


report for our mutual benefit. Visual education is 
still in an infant stage. Its greatest development 
must, of course, come through scientific investigation 
and tests. Next to this in importance is the informal 
exchange of opinions—the part of the development 
which we desire to foster in this new department. 
Correspondence relative to any matter mentioned in 
these columns, experiences and observations, will all 
be welcome, as well as any questions which might 
arise. Communications of general interest will, space 
permitting, be allowed to speak for themselves. 

As to accuracy? The greatest injury an editor of a 
department can receive is to have one of his well- 
informed readers notice what he knows to be a mis- 
statement of fact—albeit unintentional—and yet 
fail to call the editor’s attention to the error. Should 
anything be said about which you disagree, by all 
means let us have your point of view. Truth is greater 
than any individual, and should edit every department. 

Communications intended for the editor of this depart- 


ment should be addressed to Arthur L. Marble, Utah 
Agricultural College, College Hill, Logan, Utah. 


Universities and Technical Schools 


Tue following table is based on a survey of institutions made some time ago by a leader in the field of visual 


education: 

Institution Dept. 
A. and M. College, Texas............. Photography 
Case School Applied Science. ......... Physics 


Physics 
Physics 


University of Colorado 
Cornell University 


Bricemson COMege.... . ooo. ccceccacces Physics 
NIE ose csceewenneomeods Physics 
Kansas State College................. Physics 


Mass. Inst. of Technology Physics 


Physics 
Chemistry 
Physics 


Michigan State College 
University of Minn 
Mississippi College 


Muhlenburg College.................. Biology 
U. of New Hampshire................ Physics 
N. C. State College............ Entomology 


Oregon State College................. Physics 
Agricultural College of Utah ... Botany 
RMIVONSTLY GF PORES... 2.0000 ec ccccsne Physics 
Washington State College .Fine Arts 
University of West Virginia Physics 
University of Wisconsin Physics 


Needless to say, this report is not exhaustive and complete. 
schools active in the work. 
Any person anticipating attendance at one of these institutions for photographic training should first inquire 
of the professor in charge, as certain of the above institutions give a photographic course only when there is 
sufficient demand for it. 


Length Hours in Students Required 
Course Lab. d. or elect 
Indefinite 1prd.wkly. arranged 20 Elect for Grads. 
1 term q 2 6 Physics 
1 term 1 6 8 Elective 
1 term 2 3 15 Elective 
1 term : 2 8 Elective 
34 weeks 3 6 5 — 
1ysics 
1 term 1 3 15 Elective 
- ‘ ‘ . Physics 
15 weeks ® $ 45 Electro-Chem. 
12 weeks 2 4 — Elective 
1 year 1 g 12 Elective 
1 term 1 2 20 Elective 
1 year 1 2 20 Elective 
1 term 2 26 20 Elective 
1 term 1 6-8 10 Biological 
1 term 1-2 2-4 10 Elective 
(Average) 
1 term Arranged 6 Elective 
1 term 2 6ormore 10 Physics 
1 year 2 + 10 Elective 
1 term 1 2 6 Elective 
1 term 1 3 20 Elective 





Data are not yet available from a number of 
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Photographic Trade Schools 


Fo.uow1ng is a list of trade schools teaching photo- 
graphy, furnished through the courtesy of the 
United States Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education: 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute (colored) 

Los Angeles, Calif., Polytechnic Evening High School 

Oakland, Calif., Technical High School 

San Luis Obispo, Calif., California Polytechnic School 

Chicago, Il]., Carter A. Harrison Technical High School 

Chicago, Ill., American School of Photography 

Effingham, III., Illinois College of Photography 

New York, N.Y., Clarence H. White School of 
Photography 

New York, N.Y., New York Institute of Photography 

New York, N.Y., Stuyvesant Evening Trade School 

Rochester, N.Y., Rochester Athenzeum and Mechanics 
Institute 

MeMinnville, Tenn., Southern School of Photography 


High Schools Doing Photographic Work 


A NuMBER of high schools have been reported as 
being active in particular branches of still or motion- 
picture photography: 


Anaheim Union High School, 
Anaheim, Calif. 

Huntington Park Union High School, 

Huntington Park, Calif. 





The William L. Dickenson High School, 
Jersey City, NJ. 

The Galt High School, 
Galt, Calif. 


A Photographic Laboratory 


TuHosE interested in building a photographic labora- 
tory will be grateful to Prof. Z. P. Metcalf, of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
for the diagram below. 


DATA TO ACCOMPANY DIAGRAM 


1. Combined Photomicrographic and Enlarging Copy- 
ing Camera. 

2. Clinical Camera. 

3. Enlarging Apparatus. 

4. Print Press. 

5. Edinger Drawing-Apparatus. 

6. Vertical Camera. 

7. Filing Cabinet for Negatives and Lantern-Slides. 

8. Light for Photomicrographic Camera. 

9. Large Drawing-Table. 

10. Cabinet for Drawing-Materials. 

11. Drawing-Table. 

12. Shelves. 

13. Tables. 

14. Sink. 

15. Printing-Room. 

16. Developing-Room. 
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Tue London Salon, always the most interesting 
event of the photographic year, is this time an excep- 


tional one. It struck us at once as we entered and 
stood in the center of the gallery, gazing around in 
surprise. Where are the landscapes, the portraits, 
the genre-studies, we wondered. Of course, they were 
all there, as a closer inspection revealed; but even then 
the show still struck us as absolutely unusual. ‘What 
is it?”’ we asked the clerk at the desk. ‘Why is it all so 
different?” ‘‘Perhaps the many Japanese exhibits” 
he suggested, and although we did not agree, at the 
time, we thought later on that he might be right in part. 

There is no doubt that the outstanding feature 
of the show is an undeniable originality—a rather 
tarnished word that one hesitates to use nowadays— 
so we hasten to add that there is nothing cheap or 
freakish in what we wish to convey. The worst of this 
originality is that the more attractive and out of the 
common it is, the more difficult becomes description. 
Bald words without the illustration convey so little 
meaning. For instance: two apples on a plate, the peel 
of one spilling into a design in the foreground; some 
stone-pavement with scattered blossom; five or six rolls 
of wire netting; a heap of empty bottles (demijohns) 
in a corner; some brilliant specks of light on dark 
water—incidentally, and at the edge of the picture, 
a boy fishing, but quite subservient to the scheme of 
the water; some hanging matting; a section of a stair- 
vase. And so one could go on almost indefinitely. 

Most fascinating we found these studies! How 
simple they look, and what problems they must have 
been! The simplicity might deceive the lay mind, 
but not the photographer’s, for he knows only too well 
how the camera often persists in squeezing all the 
charm out of subjects instead of fixing that elusive 
quality he had hoped to record. No, this kind of thing 
is not easy, and we reckoned it a big step in photo- 
graphy’s onward march that it has been attempted 
and carried out so successfully. Of course, any one 
can choose an ordinary, commonplace subject and 
even see the beauty that may lurk in it; but to force 
the obstinate, mechanical old camera to interpret its 
charm needs not only a very fine sense of pictorial 
values but even more still a masterly knowledge of 
the technique of the craft. 

The Japanese are by no means the only people who 
have let themselves go in this way, and one only 
wishes the subjects were not so impossible to describe. 
Quite at the beginning of the show Mr. Mortimer has a 
very satisfying picture, just a big wave, nothing else; 
but how full of “‘stuff’’, as we heard someone remark! 
Mr. Keighley has given us just a section of a tree 
how dull it sounds, but how delightful it was!—and 
Mr. H. Lambert exhibits a child’s portrait; but again 
treatment has transformed it and given just that 
something that makes a portrait a picture. 

There are plenty of nudes, but modern nudes are so 
unlike the realistic prints that used to shock people 
years ago that they deserve a different name. They 
are more designs than human figures. Some of them 





might indeed have danced off old bronzes—for they 
are all extremely active. They are so strong and bold, 
too, maintaining such impossible attitudes that one has 





long ceased connecting them with such banal things as 
models. Consequently, it gave us rather a shock 
to come across two nudes of the old-fashioned order, 
pretty and plump, and not at all active. Lamentable 
productions both, we thought, as we hurriedly passed 
them by with a guilty half-thought that we were 
taking respectable ladies unawares. 

There are not so many portraits this year. This is 

y portraits this ye is i 
all to the good, as the Professional Photographers’ 
Association is holding a show at the same time, so that 
there really is little competition. At one end of the 
gallery there is a row of portraits by Walter Bennington 
and Swan Watson—excellent work; also one of Bernard 
Shaw by Dorothy Wilding, without whom no self- 
respecting modern show seems content. 

Mr. Walter Bennington, by the way, has joined 
Messrs. Elliot & Fry, his speciality being the photo- 
graphing of people in their own homes; and, if we are 
to judge by his exhibits at the Salon, rather important 
folk. This is a branch of photography that shows 
signs of development in these luxurious days; but to do 
first-class work with any odd lighting and in untried 
surroundings calls for great skill and resourcefulness. 
Mr. Lambert, who made his name at Bath, still special- 
ises in child-portraits in the studio; so Elliott & Fry, 
one of the old-established and well-known West End 
photographic studios, commands a strong and varied 
team of talented workers. 

We cannot help feeling gratified and amused that 
our criticism of Mr. Alexander Keighley’s one-man 
show at the Royal some time back has provided 
Camera, a photographic monthly published in Ireland, 
with two full pages of matter. The editor finds fault 
with our criticism of Mr. Keighley’s work, which 
appeared in a recent issue of PHoto-ErRA MaAGaziNne. 
He has “‘no hesitation in condemning in the strongest 
terms’”’ our remarks; yet he gives them further pub- 
licity by a lengthy quotation from our “London 
Letter”, thus—if his paper has a wide circulation— 
spreading the evil doctrine! 

Our contention was that when photographers achieve 
success in one direction in picture-making the inclina- 
tion is to stick to that particular style, a pretty obvious 
and much illustrated fact, we should have thought, 
that applies not only to photography but to painting 
and literature. The weight of public opinion helps 
to keep us in a groove, for it is averse to the breaking 
of fresh ground by its favorites, and the worker reaches 
his goal far easier by the road he has often traveled 
than if he tries new ways. The article assures anyone 
who follows our advice that he will “sink in his own 
quagmire’, a dire and somewhat nebulous doom. 
But we are glad to see that Mr. Keighley in this year’s 
Salon has very successfully broken fresh ground and 
we are left wondering about the threatened quagmire! 

Mr. French’s death must have come as a severe 
shock and a heavy blow to many, ourselves among 
the number. Our acquaintance with him goes back so 
many years that it is difficult to realise that it is 
finally broken. On his last visit to this country our 
postal friendship was turned into a personal one, and 
we shall never forget his almost boyish energy and 
intense interest in everything around him. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 








Richard N. Speaight, F.R.P.S., to Exhibit 
Best Work of European Photographers 


Mr. Ricuarp N. Speaicut, F.R.P.S., who has 
photographed royalty of several generations in several 
different countries, will bring to the United States, 
after the holidays, a large exhibit of the finest photo- 
graphic work that can be collected from the master- 
photographers of Europe. 

With this collection Mr. Speaight will tour the 
United States under the auspices of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. Mr. Speaight is at present making 
an extensive trip over the continent of Europe, calling 
on the most outstanding men in the profession and 
selecting the work which will make up his exhibit. 
He is also devoting a large amount of time to the study 
of methods used to produce the pictures which will 
appear in the exhibit; so that photographers who 
attend may not only feast their eyes on beautiful 
examples of photegraphic portraiture, but may also 
hear Mr. Speaight explain the methods of the 
photographers who made them. 

Mr. Speaight’s name will be recognized by the 
majority of photographers as that of a guest of the 
Louisville Convention. Mr. Speaight came from 
London for the convention with an exhibit of his own 
remarkable portraits. He photographed President 
Coolidge while he was in this country. During his 
necessarily short visit to the recent National Con- 
vention, the desire was widely expressed that he might 
exhibit and talk to photographers throughout the 
United States. This desire fitted in with Mr. Speaight’s 
own ambition to collect a great exhibit of representative 
European photography. 

Confident that an exhibit of this nature, with 
lectures by Mr. Speaight, would be of very unusual 
interest and educational value to American photo- 
graphers and that, given proper publicity, it would 
also create a large public interest in photography, 
thereby stimulating studio-business, the Eastman 
Kodak Company arranged with Mr. Speaight that 
he should collect the exhibit and make another trip 
to the United States, touring a group of strategically 
situated cities from coast to coast for a period of ten 
weeks. 

Ten weeks is as long as Mr. Speaight can be away 
from his business in London; but the cities selected 
for the exhibition and lectures will be chosen so that 
photographers will not have to travel great distances 
to attend. 

American photographers learn from their own con- 
vention exhibits and from contact with other photo- 
graphers what is being accomplished in the United 
States; but they know comparatively little about what 
the rest of the world is doing; therefore it is believed 
that Mr. Speaight’s tour will be appreciated by the 
profession. 

Mr. Speaight is equipped better than any photo- 
grapher in Europe to bring to the United States an 
interpretation of European portrait photography. 


He is known and respected throughout all Europe; 
and, in addition, he has endeared himself to all Ameri- 
He is simple and straight- 


cans who have met him. 





forward in speech and manner. He is a master 
craftsman himself and he has the happy faculty of 
imparting what he knows to those who hear him. 

During his thirty years as a court photographer 
in Europe, Mr. Speaight has photographed most of 
the royalty of Europe and has found them very much 
like common folks. They are even more punctual, 
polite, and patient than the average wealthy patron of 
photographers, and they are just as camera-shy as 
the most humble. 

Mr. Speaight’s success in his work has given him 
such abundant experience that he has published a 
book, ‘“‘Memoirs of a Court Photographer.” 

The complete plans of the exhibition and lectures, 
including the itinerary of the tour, will be announced 
as soon as the necessary arrangements have been 
completed. The exhibition and lectures will be free 
to photographers and the public. 


Interesting Results of P. A. of A. 
Questionnaire 


Tue August questionnaire of the Photographers’ 
Research Bureau, maintained by the National Adver- 
tising Headquarters’ Photographer’s Association of 
America, discloses the crying need of the profession for 
constructive merchandising plans to capitalise the 
national advertising effort. The new merchandising 
books, “Plan and Prosper’, for the commercial photo- 
graphers, and “How to Make More Money From 
Portrait Photographs’’, for the studios devoted to that 
branch of the industry, have been woefully needed. 
A very helpful sign is the almost universal acceptance 
of these plans by the photographers. More than 
eighty-five per cent. of the photographers reporting 
have adopted definite plans for fall advertising, and 
more than fifty per cent. indicate by their replies that 
they are using the books as guides. 

In volume, for the month of August, but thirty-five 
per cent. of the replies reported increases, ranging 
from one to twenty per cent. More than fifty per cent. 
showed decreases in volume of from three to thirty 
per cent. Approximately fourteen per cent. showed 
no change. In profit, thirty four per cent. showed 
increases, fifty-five per cent. decreases, and ten per cent. 
showed the same’profit as last year. 

In the first eight months of the year the percentage 
of increases and decreases in net profit balanced. 
No change in profits was shown by twelve per cent., 
and the remaining eighty-eight per cent. were almost 
exactly divided between increases and decreases. 
In volume, however, more than fifty per cent. showed 
losses, only forty-five per cent. reported increases, 
and five per cent. approximately equaled last year’s 
business. 

Among the interesting reasons given for increases 
were a number that indicated constructive merchandis- 
ing methods were bringing the favorable balance about. 
One photographer mentioned the fact that he covered 
more towns. Many small places in the country are 
without the services of a professional photographer; 
and yet the people there are just as good prospects 
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for photographic work as those in larger towns. There 
is a rich field for the development of business through 
visits to such places. Many photographers have found 
such visits a source of added profitable business. 

“More efficient methods” and “better local condi- 
tions” are responsible in the bulk of the replies which 
indicate increases. ‘Election year’ comes in for 
a good deal of blame among those showing decreases. 
Purely local conditions—local unemployment, studio- 
moving, crops, and other local factors—are second to 
*‘general business conditions” as reasons for decreases 
in August business. 

The fall will be average, in the opinion of those 
returning the questionnaire. The percentage of those 
forecasting increases and decreases for October were 
exactly the same—38 per cent. in each case. The 
remaining twenty-four per cent. were noncommital, 
or predicted an average business for the month. 


C. P. S. School of Photography 


Turis is to announce the opening of the 1928 C. P. S. 
School of Photography. This school, which opened on 
October 12, is free to all members of the Cleveland 
Photographic Society, and includes complete courses 
for the amateur in the selection and use of cameras, 
negative developing and treatment, and _printing- 
processes. The school also includes courses for the 
advanced amateur in composition, studio-work, photo- 
graphic optics and chemistry, and processes such as 
bromoil, etc. A short course in amateur motion- 
pictures is also included. 

This school has been a stimulation to membership 
increase and has also served to increase the general 
photographic knowledge of those who availed them- 
selves of these courses. 

The school this year is being operated under the 
able guidance of a faculty of several men well versed 
in the subjects to be taught. 

Yours very truly, 
CLEVELAND PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 
L. W. Dunning, Secretary. 


Karl A. Barleben Returns to the New York 
Institute 


Arter an absence of five months, Karl A. Barleben, 
A.R.P.S., has returned to active direction of the 
motion-picture department of the New York Institute 
of Photography, 10 West 33d Street, New York City. 
Mr. Barleben, in addition to having received honorary 
recognition from the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, is a well-known member of the Society 
of Motion-Picture Engineers. 

In addition to his work in connection with the 
motion-picture department, Mr. Barleben will be a 
member of the Faculty Staff administering the Home- 
Study Course in Motion-Picture Operating and Pro- 
jection which has recently been added to the curriculum 
of the New York Institute of Photography. 


New York Photographers and Dealers to 
Help Red Cross 


Tuts year the photographers and the photo-supplies 
trade in New York City are again co-operating actively 
with the American Red Cross in its Roll Call member- 
ship appeal, which opens annually on Armistice Day 
for the support of its extensive metropolitan welfare 
and relief and public health program. 

Serving as volunteer chairmen of special groups are 
Mr. I. Buxbaum, president, Professional Photo- 
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WHEN DISASTER RIDES THE SKIES 


graphers, 35 Lafayette Street, Brooklyn, N.Y., heading 
the Photographers group, and Mr. George Murphy of 
57 East 9th Street, New York City, heading the photo- 
supplies group. The groups will follow essentially 
the same plan of intensive effort which has brought 
such generous response from the personnel of these 
lines in previous years; and both Mr. Buxbaum and 
Mr. Murphy, who also served as chairman of the same 
groups in the 1927 roll call, anticipate even better 
results this fall. 

These groups are among approximately one hundred 
and seventy-five now being formed under the roll 
call plan of committee organisations of the entire city. 
Each group, industrial, mercantile, or professional, 
will be directed, as in the past, by a representative 
leader in that field, serving as volunteer chairman. 
Many of these representatives have already served in a 
similar capacity in earlier roll calls. 

Aid for the ex-service man and his dependents still 
constitutes a large factor of the Red Cross program in 
New York, and government officials estimate that the 
peak of this work will not be reached before 1932. 
More than 3,345 disabled veterans, men still in service, 
and dependents received Red Cross service during the 
year, covering legal help, money-loans, and medical 
advice. Employment was found for 674 veterans, 
crippled or otherwise disabled. 

More than 600,000 surgical dressings were made for 
twenty city hospitals under the public health program, 
which, in addition to disaster-relief preparedness, 
includes nursing service, first aid, and work in home 
hygiene and care of the sick. 
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Practical Demonstrations to Help Students 


Tue student body of the New York Institute of 
Photography of 10 West 33d Street, New York City, 
had the pleasure of witnessing a demonstration of 
the new Eastman Direct Positive Paper recently. 
Mr. Julian Florian, the popular Eastman demonstra- 
tor, was in charge, and he deserves commendation for 
the manner in which he held the interest of the group 
of students, which numbered more than one hundred. 

This demonstration was one of a series designed to 
place before the students of the New York Institute 
of Photography a comprehensive demonstration of 
all meritorious articles as soon as they become available. 
These demonstrations are given by the leading authori- 
ties, in their respective fields, in this country. In 
consequence of this fact, such meetings are always 
well attended and are looked forward to by the student 
body with the liveliest anticipation. 


Result of ‘$100 For a Name’’ Contest 


UNDOUBTEDLY our readers will be interested to 
learn of the results of the “$100 For a Name” contest— 
which closed September 1—in which the manufacturers 
offered a prize for the best name submitted for the 
new Liquid Sets of Peerless Japanese Water Colors. 

Thousands of names were submitted, coming from 
every State in the Union and from most foreign 
countries, so that the task of sorting and eliminating 
has been a stupendous one, very few being suitable 
names for the product. 

The Japanese Water Color Company states that 
the number and variety of names submitted, also the 
wide distribution of the photographic magazines— 
practically the only publications that carried the 
advertisement—as well as the interest in and popu- 
larity of Peerless Japanese Colors, was indeed a 
surprise. 

‘“We feel constrained to thank all our friends who so 
heartily entered into this contest’, says Mr. Chas. 
F. Nickolson, who originated the new sets, “‘as to do 
so certainly required hours of studious thought and 
-areful study; and the problem was not an easy one, 
by any means. Many contestants sent upwards of 
one hundred names, several nearly one thousand. 
One person in Hong Kong, China, sent in fifty, another 
in Germany thirty-four. Over one thousand came 
from San Francisco, and nearly two thousand from 
Philadelphia. These are examples; o her localities are 
proportionate. The winners are announced in the 
advertising pages of this issue of Photo-Era MAGAZINE. 

“To those who were unsuccessful in this contest we 
wish to offer our sincere thanks; and if they will request 
our new illustrated catalog, mentioning that they 
were among the contestants, we will send them a 
souvenir which we know will be appreciated.” 

We advise our readers to follow Mr. Nickolson’s 
suggestion. 


Drem Products Corporation Wins 


Tue action brought by Drem Products Corporation 
against B. Hopfen & Company, based upon Reissue 
United States Patent No. 16879—which covers the 
well-known Exposure-Meters, Jutophot, Cinophot, 
and Dremophot—and to restrain infringement of this 





patent by the Lios Actinometer, has been terminated 
by a Consent Decree acknowledging the validity of 
Reissue United States Patent No. 16879 and that this 
patent has been infringed by the importation and sale 
of the Lios Actinometer. 








First Annual Chicago Salon in 1929 


WE were very much interested to learn that the 
Chicago Camera Club, 31 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
is promoting what is to be the First Annual Chicago 
Salon, to be held at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
May 2 to June 2, 1929. The last day for receiving 
prints will be April 2, 1929. The well-known pictorial- 
ist, John Skara, is the salon secretary, and will be 
glad to supply entry-blanks and information to those 
who will address him at the camera club. The Chicago 
Camera Club earnestly asks the hearty support of 
pictorialists in all parts of the world so that this First 
Chicago Salon may takes its place among the leading 
international salons held in the United States. It is 
believed that Chicago is the logical American city for 
such a salon and that the Art Institute with its 100,000 
monthly visitors is an ideal place for such a photo- 
graphic exhibition. No doubt Mr. Skara will be glad 
to hear from our readers. 


Our Thanks to Mr. Barth 


In our September, 1928, number we mentioned the 
new Orix Press-Outfit which Carl Zeiss, Inc., 485 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, is introducing to press- 
photographers. Our reference was good as far as it 
went; but it did not go quite far enough. That is, 
there was some ambiguity which Mr. Barth of Carl 
Zeiss, Inc., has kindly called to our attention. The 
Orix Press-Outfit does not have a focal-plane shutter, 
as might be inferred from our mention of it on page 
170 of the September issue. Instead, it is fitted with 
the well-known and reliable Compur between-the- 
lens shutter. We hope that this statement will correct 
any possible misunderstanding. 

Incidentally, we received a description of the new 
9x12 cm. Miroflex, which appears to combine the 
advantages of the compact focal-plane models and 
yet is a reflecting camera of the very latest improved 
type. Shutter-speeds range from 4 to 1/2000 of a 
second and are controlled by one milled knob. The 
slower speeds are obtained by means of a braking 
device which gradually is thrown out as the maximum 
speed is reached. We wonder where the German 
optical and photographic experts can find anything 
else to put on a camera or what else they can make it do. 
As yet there appears to be no lack of ideas or improve- 
ments. Zeiss-Ikon cameras are certainly excellent 
examples of German originality, skill, and thorough 
workmanship. 


The Camera Club, New York 


TurouGH the courtesy and co-operation of the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, the Camera 
Club of New York will have the great pleasure to 
exhibit in its galleries, 121 West 68th Street, New York 
City, the 1928 collection of the Pictorial Group of the 
Royal Photographic Society. As this collection is 
usually considered to be the year’s most representative 
assembly of prints from all parts of the world, this 
exhibition will no doubt attract a large number of 
visitors. 

At the request of the Royal Photographic Society, 
the Camera Club will be glad to arrange for the showing 
of this remarkable collection to a few other photo- 
graphic organisations, so that the large number who 
cannot go to New York at the time of the exhibition 
may have the opportunity to see these pictures. 

Of special interest is the announcement that the 
Camera Club is to have its second International 
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Invitation Salon. The one held last year was an 
outstanding success. One hundred and fifty of the 
leading pictorial workers of the world will be asked 
again to submit one print of their own selection. Only 
those who receive a specific invitation are permitted to 
submit a print. Inasmuch as each contributor selects 
his own print, the exhibition lacks nothing in variety 
and appeal of subject-matter—more so, perhaps, than 
were a jury to select the prints. The Invitation Salon 
will be free to the public and on display for two months, 
May and June, 1929. 

The Camera Club of New York is to be congratulated 
upon its splendid activities which, without question, 
have done, and do, so much to make photography 
better known and more highly valued as an art. 


Professor E. J. Wall, Hon. F.R.P.S. 


Ir is with regret that we record the passing on of 
Professor E. J. Wall, Saturday morning, October 13, 
1928. He was well known to our readers as the author 
of a number of photographic textbooks and as associate 
editor of our cotemporary, American Photography, 
Boston, Mass. On page 112 of the August, 1928, 
issue of PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE we announced the 
award of the Honorary Fellowship of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society to Professor Wall and gave a detailed 
account of his work and achievements in photographic 
literature. We suggest that our readers turn to the 
August, 1928, number and refresh their minds with 
regard to the remarkable photographic career of the 
man who probably knew more about color-photography, 
technically, than any other photographic writer. If 
space and time permitted, before going to press, we 
would gladly reprint the reference to Professor Wall; 
but this issue must get under way and, therefore, we 
ask the co-operation of our readers. Professor Wall's 
name is best known in connection with “The Diction- 
ary of Photography”, “Practical Color Photography”’, 
“Photographic Facts and Formulas’, and the monu- 
mental “History of Three-Color Photography’’- 
the latter considered to be the most exhaustive treat- 
ment of any photographic subject ever produced in any 
language. Professor Wall was by instinct and training 
a chemist. His books and articles reflect the mind of 
the scientist and investigator. He left to others the 
lighter and, perhaps, more attractive branches of 
photographic literature. In his passing, the science 
and art of photography has lost a man whose name 
will always be associated with the development and 
growth of color photography. 


The New Century Universal Camera 


From the factories of the Folmer Graflex Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N.Y., comes the announcement of a 
new and unusually versatile 8x10 view camera. 
A careful reading of the announcement, and a study of 
the illustrations, indicates that here is a view camera 
which specifically meets modern requirements. We 
can think of no adjustments which this camera fails 
to supply. It has metal parts—duraluminum and 
brass—of gun-metal finish; reversible back; extreme 
swings, both front and back; extreme lateral adjust- 
ments; rising and falling front with rack-and-pinion; 
sliding panels; reversible lens-board; two tripod 
sockets; plumb bob; genuine leather bellows, sole 
leather handle, and double bed brace. There are still 


some attractive features which we have not mentioned. 
Those who are looking for the latest thing in view 
cameras will do well te ask their dealer, or write to the 
manufacturers, for descriptive matter. 











BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Wuat SHoutp We CHARGE FOR COMMERCIAL PHOTO- 
Grapus? A Tabulation of Commercial Price-Lists. 
Compiled by Charles Abel. Format 91% x 1134 
inches, with cardboard indexes of subjects and 
price-lists printed on 8!4x11 paper. 65 Pages. 
Price, complete in cardboard portfolio, $5.00. Abel 
Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Those who read the very timely and constructive 
article, ““Making Money with Your Camera’, by 
Charles Abel, A.R.P.S., in our August, 1928, number 
will understand the need of data such as are supplied 
in this new tabulation, ““‘What Should We Charge for 
Commercial Photographs?” Up to the present time 
there has been no reliable means of knowing what a 
fair price might be, and the prices that were being 
charged in the United States and Canada by com- 
mercial photographers of acknowledged ability and 
business integrity. Furthermore, amateurs who on 
occasion did commercial work were at a loss to know 
what they should charge to avoid cutting prices and 
thereby hurting established professional photographers. 
Thanks to Mr. Abel, it is now possible for amateurs 
and professionals alike to arrive at a fair and yet 
profitable price for every branch of photographic work 
which is commercial in character. 

The cardboard indexes indicate the wide range of 
commercial work and prices which this tabulation 
covers, viz.: Exterior Photographs; Interior Photo- 
graphs; Commercial Subjects and Flat Copies Outside 
the Studio; Time Waiting and Lost Trips; Photo- 
graphs Made in the Studio; Copies Made in the Studio; 
Preparation and Set-Up; Color-Correction; Flash or 
Electric Lamps; Flash-Bags; Overtime Rates; Graflex 
or Press Photographs; Cirkut Photographs; Banquet 
Photographs; Out-of-Town Work; Blocking, Etching, 
Retouching, and Lettering; Surrender of Negative; 
Contact Prints; Coloring Prints; Postcards in Quanti- 
ties; Bromide Enlargements; Reductions from Nega- 
tives; Photostat Work; Blue, Black, or Brown and 
Solar Prints; Court Attendance; Lantern-Slides; 
Fashion-Photographs; Enlargements on Canvas; Prints 
from Stock Negatives; Window-Photographs at Night; 
Illustrative Photographs; Miscellaneous; and How to 
Figure Your Costs—this is an excellent and practical 
article by W. E. Dobbs of the photographic department 
of the Buick Motor Company. 

We believe that this commendable effort on the 
part of Mr. Abel is but a beginning. In due time we 
expect to see additions to this tabulation, and probably 
some revisions. Owing to the index system adopted, 
it will be a very simple matter to keep these price-lists 
up-to-date and thereby afford amateurs and _ profes- 
sionals an ever-accurate source of valuable data. 
It is a step in the right direction and we believe that 
“What Should We Charge for Commercial Photo- 
graphs?” merits and will have a hearty reception from 
all those who wish to see commercial photography 
firmly established on a sound and profitable basis of 
fair prices. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 
Dean New York Institute of Photography 





Everyday Problems in Amateur 
Kinematography 


PROJECTION 


WarTER in quantities has flowed under innumerable 
bridges since the advent of the sixteen-millimeter 
amateur equipment—enough, perhaps, to irrigate the 
Sahara; but, after all, we are concerned with kinemato- 
graphy and not meteorological or geological data. 
Let us get back to our bacon, or our celluloid if you 
prefer. 

During the years which have passed since the intro- 
duction of the miniature equipment, volumes have 
been written regarding this work. The ground covered 
by all this written matter gives us detailed instructions 
in preparing the film and in every step leading up to 
the completed positive. At that point we are told 
more or less plainly to thread up the projector and 
see what the film looks like! 

As a matter of fact, there is no step in amateur work 
of greater importance than projection. Our work is 
not finished when the film is edited and titled. We can 
only say that we have finished when we have 
concluded a successful projection. 

Have you ever stopped to consider that you may 
blame your camera, your lens, or the film itself for 
poor projection when, in fact, the fault lies almost or 
entirely with the projector or the projection? 

In the first place, let us make sure that the optical 
train of our projector is clean. Remember that theatri- 
cal projector condensers are carefully cleaned after 
every day’s projection, even if this has consisted of 
only five or six hours’ use divided among three or four 
or five projectors—let us say an average of three hours. 
Yet you no doubt know of projectors which have seen 
ten, fifty, yes, a hundred hours of service without ever 
having received more attention than oiling and a hasty 
wipe or two to the front surface of the objective. 
Perhaps you know of one projector in particular which 
has been so abused. If so, it is to your advantage to 
see that this abuse is stopped at once. 

The projector should be operated without film, 
the usual screen being used. Determine the minimum 
speed at which flicker is eliminated and then measure 
this speed, either by counting the sprocket-revolutions, 
or by a time determination of the passage of a measured 
length of film through the projector. There is a certain 
supersition firmly embedded in the minds of many 
people; that is that projection is satisfactory only at 
high speed. This is one of those things “than which 
there ain’t nothin’ wronger’’. 

In the theaters the projectors are often run at fifty 
per cent. overspeed in order to meet program-schedule 
or in order to turn the audience over a greater number 
of times per day. This pernicious practice has become 
so universal that producers are forced to recognise 
it to the extent of slowing the film-action. The con- 
sequence is that the film-footage is used, but the 
action remains approximately normal. You could do 


the same thing by taking at twenty-four to the second 
and projecting at the same speed; but the only result 
would 


difficult. 


be to make your exposure-problem more 





For normal reproduction, the projector must run at 
the same speed as that at which the camera was 


operated. Whether this is twelve, fourteen, sixteen, 
eighteen, or more, is immaterial. Projection at taking- 
speed must reproduce natural action, without any 
exception. 

Keeping this in mind, we find that if we can slow 
the projector to one or two frames per second below 
camera-speed, the general results will be more pleasing. 
Most amateur projectors are overspeeded almost as 
badly as the professional machines. 

When the speed has been determined, the distribu- 
tion of the light upon the screen is examined. If it is 
not uniform, adjust the position of the bulb within the 
lamp-house. It may be that the distribution is uniform, 
but dull. This may originate in a “peeled” mirror, 
an old bulb, dirty condensers, discolored or dirty 
mirror in the reflecting projectors or a dirty objective. 
Examine the spherical mirror behind the bulb. Wipe 
the surface—and it may be remarked here that there is 
no excuse for ever touching any of the optical surfaces 
with any material other than lens-tissue. If this is 
not observed, you can expect in time to have these 
surfaces so scratched that their efficiency is practically 
nil. Above everything else, do not use silk! Silk will 
cut optical glass like a knife does wood. 

Examine the bulb. Just because it burns is no 
reason to believe that it is in condition. The “life” 
of any incandescent bulb is “that period throughout 
which it will continue to give satisfactory commercial 
illumination”—in other words a bulb will often burn 
hours after its real efficiency has been lost. Badly 
discolored bulbs, those whose light is markedly yellow, 
and those whose illumination has dropped, should 
be discarded even though there is no burn-out. 

Clean the condensers. Wipe them with lens-tissue. 
They suffer more than any other lens. They are 
subjected to heat, oil, dust, and dirt. Treat them 
carefully and keep them clean. 

If the projector is of the reflector type, wipe the 
reflecting mirror and examine it to see if the silver is 
peeling from the back. 

Clean the objective or projecting lens. This lens 
should not have to be torn down more than once or 
twice a year; but the exposed surfaces should be wiped 
before each evening's projection. 

Carefully examine all bearings. Wipe off any old 
oil or grease; and, of course, all surplus oil anywhere 
upon the machine. The projector is then oiled suffi- 
ciently but not excessively. Remember that oil-marks 
do not add to the quality of any film, and a projector 
which has been over-oiled will assuredly throw oil all 
over the film as well as over furniture, walls, clothing, 
and everything else in its vicinity. 

After the projector is conditioned, inspect all film to 
be projected. Make any necessary patches, and be 
sure that each reel is rewound ready for projection. 

So much for the “sending” station. What about the 
“receiver”? A salesman of motion-picture equipment 
recently told me that he never bothered with a screen. 
His argument was that there was usually a white wall 
in any home or office and that a better screen couldn't 
be asked for! It is surprising to know that anyone 
interested in motion-picture work could be so greatly 
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mistaken; but a supposed authority making such a 
statement leads one to wonder at the lack of dependable 
information available regarding this matter. 

The screen-surface must possess certain very clearly 
defined characteristics if it is to give satisfactory 
service. Perfect film projected from a perfect projector 
will be disappointing if the screen is unsuitable. A 
poor screen can easily ruin the effect of the finest 
film ever screened. 

Just what does the screen do? It reflects the light- 
pattern thrown upon it by the projector. The screen 
must be darkened because we do not project shadow— 
only light. The deepest black we can project is the 
shade of the screen before the projector is started! 
The screen often appears to be white under such 
conditions; but, nevertheless, this is the darkest tone 
you can have in your picture! True, the contrast of 
the brilliant highlights makes this tone appear to be 
darker; but, in point of fact, the unilluminated screen 
is the darkest tone we can obtain. 

The highest highlight we can obtain is that portion 
of the most intense incident light which is reflected 
by the screen. 

It is obvious that if we can get a screen which is not 
white, but one which will reflect practically all incident 
light, such a screen will actually give to the picture 
an increased brilliancy. Such a thing is apparently 
contrary to the laws of reflection—but it has been made! 

Magnesium carbonate is one of the whitest sub- 
stances we have, with one of the highest reflective 
indices. A screen coated with this material would 
give very satisfactory highlights; but it would also 
reflect any other stray light, and our best blacks would 
be gray, at best. On the contrary, a white cloth gives 
us very good blacks, but the highlights are muddy and 
discolored. The problem which has confronted tech- 
nicians has been to produce a screen which would 
give us the highlights of magnesia and the blacks of a 
cloth-screen. ; 

The first answer was the metallic coated screen. 
This serves very well under the intense light of reflect- 
ing and high intensity arc lights. The material is a 
cold gray—a dirty silver color. The shadows are 
satisfactory and the high-intensity blue light of the 
are gives us a good highlight through metallic reflection. 
Such screens have been used with considerable success 
by amateurs; but any folds or waves in the surface 
are seen as shadows in projection—this makes the 
rolling screen in this surface impractical. Moreover, 
the small mazdas used for illumination cannot produce 
the proper highlights upon this material. 

The next step was the conventional screen of beads 
attached to a base by some binding material. This 
screen has a local color only slightly lighter than the 
silver-screen, but of different tone. However, under 
the influence of the concentrated projection-light, 
the intensity of the highlights is seen to be out of 
proportion to the illumination and local color of the 
screen. The bead-screen was widely adopted by 
amateurs; but recently even greater developments 
have been made. The latest development is a screen 
which is coated with.a material whose reflective power 
is similar to that of magnesia. Although the coating 
is plastic, it is covered with a single layer of uniform 
glass beads which are mixed transparent, translucent, 
and milk white. This gives a combination of the 
highest quality reflective surface, the lowered tone 
produced by the beads, and the peculiar “intensifying” 
action of the bead-coating. This phenomenon has 





been observed by everyone who has examined a 
bead-screen under full light. 
The future may see a screen produced which will be 
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even more efficient that this type; but at the present 
time, this screen, which has been proved to have more 
than four times the brilliancy of the best professional 
theatrical screens, is without doubt the finest type 
of screen produced. Experience by users has demon- 
strated this, and, as a result, to the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, every screen-manufacturer makes some 
type of bead-screen. The combination of high- 
reflective plastic and beads is, however, a recent 
development. 

With such a screen, with the projector and film in 
perfect condition, your projection will be revolutionised. 
Try this combination and you, like a great many 
others, will be surprised at the quality of many films 
which you have heretofore thought to be worthless! 


Ten Years Ago 


WE begin to feel the approach of age. Ten years 
ago we were wondering when “it” would end. Ten 
years ago, the eleventh of this month, most of us went 
through the most exciting day of our lives. Although 
it is a grave mistake to foster the animosities of war, 
it is certainly appropriate to give fitting acknowledg- 
ment to those who, though not sharing in the great 
Day, made it possible. 

Armistice Day will be celebrated with appropriate 
observances throughout our country; but to those who 
were too young to appreciate the significance of the 
event when it occurred, the anniversary is merely 
another vacation. We, who were only youngsters at 
the time, face the fact that a new generation is rising— 
a generation whose privilege it is to learn, in some 
slight, some infinitesimal, degree, the sacrifices made 
by the immortal A. E. F. 

After the conventional observance of the day, what 
more fitting evening could be imagined than one 
devoted to the re-creation of some of the typical 
incidents of soldier-life? In many homes this tenth 
anniversary will see a group watching the magic 
screen portray the actual events of the war, while 
those who were there will explain in detail some of the 
incidents and references which are not entirely clear 
to the younger members of the audience. 

Through the co-operation of the War and Navy 
Departments and the Eastman Kodak Company, 
one of the most vital of our national-documents is 
available to every owner of a projector. This document 
is the five-reel film which has been so appropriately 
named “‘America Goes Over’. 

We are all familiar with war-films and war-dramas; 
but the most florid of staged reproductions, with 
heavy rolling smoke and exaggerated dramatic gesture, 
pale into insignificance when compared with these 
authentic films, actually made during the progress of 
the war. The thin wisps of smoke from the bursting 
shells have a far more sinister effect than the rolling 
clouds which issue from “property” shells. The 
pitiful heaps of clothing upon the field have a majesty 
in their grotesque attitudes never simulated by the 
best actors. When we see the guns being rushed up 
at breakneck speed, through water and over hillocks, 
we know that this is not done for effect, but in order 
to place guns which are needed, vitally needed! 

The aérial encounters are not staged stunts—the 
twisting, swirling plane which falls is bearing a human 
being who is going to death or to capture. The prisoner 
“‘ace’’ registers an expression which we know all too 
well is not good acting—the face of a man facing a 
questionable but decidedly unpleasant future. 

The lighter side of war is just as significant. We 
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TWO OF THE STARS IN THE EASTMAN WAR CINEGRAPHS 
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SCENES FROM 
EASTMAN WAR CINEGRAPHS 


know that the lad wading thigh-deep in the water of 
the trenches will not drive home in an imported auto- 
mobile to a waiting valet, but that he will sleep in the 
rude pallets a dangerously few inches above the water 
level. The clippers of the regimental barbers work, 
not for effect, but as a prevention against a very real 
and very unpleasant occurrence. 

It is one thing for an actor to simulate bravery and 
contempt of death when the reality is beyond imagina- 
tion; but the unshaven lad who grins and puffs at his 
cigarette while lying upon the stretcher commands 
our respect because we know that he is there for a 
reason. 

This great film, which begins with a series of intensely 
dramatic scenes made from captured enemy films, 
shows the sinking—the actual sinking of our passenger 
liners and freighters. In these, and in the battlefield 
scenes, where we see the heavy rifles being fired as 
rapidly as the men can pick up the shells and place 
them in the gun, we know that each recoil means that 
tangible death has been hurled at an enemy for whom 
we felt no personal hatred. 













The logical development of the action is worthy the 
efforts of our master editors, and the dramatic scenes 
make the efforts of our greatest directors seem puerile. 
In the early scenes we see the recruits straggling 
awkwardly across a parade-ground not yet denuded 
of its grass, earnestly grasping crude wooden guns 
and trying hard to present a soldierly appearance— 
and failing sadly. How different the appearance of 
the columns marching through the Are de Triomphe, 
column after column marching with machine pre- 
cision, rifles of the finest, with glittering bayonets 
attached in lines as regular as though coupled with 
invisible bars, company after company swinging along 
as one unit to celebrate the greatest, the most signifi- 
cant military order ever issued—that two-word order, 
CEASE FiriInG, issued November eleventh, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen! 

It is regrettable that there is not a projector in every 
American home this eventful day; but it is inexcusable 
for any home containing such a projector to be without 
this most appropriate film upon this, the greatest 
anniversary of our history. 
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